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Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 

Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 

is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 

himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 

Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 

sales and profit for you. You'll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 

~ not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as the near- 

y, z est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 


iw snternational 


MILLING COMPANY 
“DAKERY-PRO 


Trade Mark GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 





PROFIT PROMOTERS 


Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert “‘occasionals”’ into 
regular customers. 








PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of “‘Bakery-Proved” 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 

















FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL'S 
FULL LINE OF “BAKERY- 
PROVED” FLOURS. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS-—-8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity © Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 
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BREAD—Y our Best and 
Cheapest Food 















THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W.29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THERE'S a new crop year just ahead. Again this 
year, as in every year in the past, we will be milling 
I-H flours from the finest, the choicest of hard winter 
wheats. Our wheat buyers who have years of exper- 
ience, our chemists who are experts, our laboratory 
technicians who are skilled bakers—all combine their 
efforts to select the grain with just the right baking 
characteristics. You can rely on I-H always to be 
in the forefront of quality. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANYS 
LA CIiry , MINNBSBOTAST 









Centennial FLOURING MILLS on. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR me , 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR vere tae 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 

Storage 





NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S» MOST “MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE ~- WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 





108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
a HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "°xy* 























ROCKVER” REODGETT'S” RYE chi 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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a Milling wheat selection these days is a job for experts 
9 . men who know where to look for the right quality. 


| Our buyers know milling wheats. Our storage facilities 


are immense. Let us serve you. Call GRand 7070. 


kia BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING « KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


| OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioenr A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & «. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 


§(0) years... 


Producing fine flours for 80 years, Valier’s have grown with 
the baking industry. Backed by a tradition of quality, plus 


modern facilities and specialized experience, Valier’s cake 











SERVING THE BAKING INDUSTRY FOR 


and cracker flours are a must in many outstanding shops. 


Come to the heart of the Buttercup wheat country 


for unsurpassed quality, car after car. 








WRITE, PHONE or WIRE 
FOR QUOTATIONS ON... 


a Cake and Cracker Flour 
for Every Purpose! 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A, Tues, Pres. 








Harry M. Srratron, Vice Pres. 


s.r Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mer. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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s, there’s one sure way 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
to get the quality of burlap you pay for: Rely on Bemis.* 


Not by a jugtul! 


There are various grades of burlap and, of course, 





You can always look to Bemis for the best in burlap! 
* Producers and users alike accept Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap 
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IMPROVES FLOUR MATURING 
AND BLEACHING 
5 IMPORTANT WAYS! 


, UNIFORMITY , 


Y 
ECONOMY 





SAT ETY 








A MODERN MATURING 
AND BLEACHING SERVICE 
FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 


HY-KURE_ supplies Chlorine Diox- 
ide for the maturing and bleaching of 
flour in a revolutionary new form. 
STERWIN CHLORINATOR ap ac- 
curate machine for metering even the 
most minute quantities of chlorine. 
OXYLITE_ a highly efficient, eco- 
nomical flour bleaching agent. 

STERWIN FEEDER _ A precision ma- 


chine for the accurate addition of dry 
powder where required. 
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FROM FIRST STEP TO LAST, HY-KURE provides greater 
accuracy in the maturing and bleaching of flour. HY-KURE affords 
more accuracy in making chlorine dioxide solutions. For it supplies 
chlorine dioxide in a new “frozen brick’’ form which assures unprece- 
dented purity and dependability. When this “brick” is dissolved in water 
with volume scientifically regulated by the HY-KURE dispenser, the 
result is a chlorine dioxide solution of the exact concentration desired. 
THEN By A simple process which — fect is uniformly obtained, In ac- 
eliminates the old gas generator, a tual mill operation, flour treated 
purer, more uniform chlorine di- with HY-KURE shows a marked 
oxide gas is liberated. In dispens- improvement in baking quality, 
ing this gas through ‘“‘pin-point’” STERWIN supplies complete serv- 
controls, a high degree of accuracy ice for maturing and bleaching 
is assured. Once control valves are’ flour. This includes HY-KURE., 
set and the equipment is running, Also included are materials for 
a minimum of attention is needed. flour treatment using Oxylite”™ and 
With THE HY-KURE dispenser, feeding equipment for this bleach- 


the precise amount of gas is con- ing powder, the Sterwin Chlorina- 
sistently added to the flour and the tor when desired; and maintenance 
desired maturing and bleaching et and service on all equipment, 


‘ further information Sn ae rvice Contract, write direct to: 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
8 West 9th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
SPECIAUSTS | eo FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
“= 
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ITS IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


NTREAL - 








CANADA'S 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 





CREAM OF MONARCH 
THE WEST 
NELSON CRESCENT 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 

















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 











pier bbl BETTER 
og0® AT ty 


Ss SR 5 Se G 
PURITY THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 








CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ 









TORONTO CANADA 








7s 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 









MAIN TAINED 


Milling Co., Limited 


vis 


of the Woods 


MILLIN 
web 
ANAOY 


SINCE 1887 





os 
RON ALL 
acon CABLE CODES 
ee USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Gladiola 
Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 





Len cmemeranaasasananan 








Complete Grain 
Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 
















Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 

















Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











FLOUR DEPT. Cable Address: Jewellco FEED DEPT. 
Victor 0786 a GRand 6952 
References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











TWO BAKERY- TESTED WesPom 






QUALITY FLOURS Pan 
FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS :” J 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS , High 


Mellow Type Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 


1480 


CHI 








Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CAGO © KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 


FORT WORTH e AMARILLO 








‘ountry-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
Amer jca’s forem ost 7 % 
wheat producing 





section, 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





j WATL=ROGALSKY, MILLING co” 


ban aliases 














B. A. ECK 
* 


FAMILY FLOUR 


HART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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unusual tolerance . .. particularly 
adapted for use by 2) bakers 
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home-made taste 


and flavor. 
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U.S. wheat flour production totaled 
16,487,000 sacks during May, The 
Norihwestern Miller estimates. Out- 
put averaged 824,300 sacks daily for 
the 20-working-day month 

Total May production was down 
7.5% from the April estimate of 17,- 


830,000 sacks. However, on a daily 
average basis, May production was 
up 1.7% from April, when the Miller 


estimated the average at 810,500 
sacks. The difference in percentage 
comparisons is explained by a differ- 
ence in the number of working days. 

Total May production last year 
was estimated by the Miller at 17,- 
453,000 sacks. The total for May this 
year represents a decline of 5.5% 
from a year earlier. The daily average 
for May last year was 831,100 sacks 

a little less than 1% larger than 
the May average this year. 

The Northwestern Miller estimate 
of May flour production is derived 
from reports received from mills in 
principal production centers and re- 
gions which are believed to account 
for approximately 74% of the total 
U.S. output. 

Mills which report production to 
the Miller accounted for output of 
12,233,700 sacks in May. That figure 
was adjusted to reflect 100% of U.S. 
production, with the resultant esti- 
mate of 16,487,000 sacks. The daily 
average of 824,300 sacks was obtained 
by dividing the calendar month total 
by 20, the number of working days 
in the month. 

Varied Pattern 

Daily average production figures 
for May for the various milling cen- 
ters and regions show a varied pat- 
tern as compared with April. Most 
showed decreases, but a few showed 
marked increases. Part of the changes 
probably a reflection of the re- 
sumption of General Mills production 
following the strike in April. 

Among the “big three’ milling 
centers, Buffalo showed a sharp in- 
crease in daily average output in 
May as compared with April as Gen- 
eral Mills was again in full operation 
during May. The Minneapolis average 
was up slightly, and the Kansas City 
average was off in May. 

The Minneapolis daily average for 
May was 39,200 sacks, up 200 sacks, 
or 6%, from the April average of 
39,000 sacks. 

Kansas City production on a daily 


are 


average basis in May was 48,400 
sacks. This represents a decrease 
of 6.990 sacks, or 12.5%, from th> 


April average of 55,300 sacks. . 

Daily average production at Buf- 
falo in May was 100,700 sacks, up 
19,300 sacks, or 23.7%, from the 
April average of 81,400 sacks 

The daily average production uf 
interior northwest mills reporting to 
the Miller was 86,200 sacks in May. 
This represents a decrease of 1,700 
sacks, or 1.9%, from the April av- 


erage of 87.900 sacks. 

For the Northwest as a whole 
Minneapolis plus the interior mills 
reporting to the Miller— the daily 


average in May was i25,400 sacks, 
which represents a decrease of 1,500 
sacks, or 1.2%, from the April av- 
126,900 sacks. 
flour mills in 

reporting to 


erage of 
Wheat 
Southwest 


interior 
Miller 


the 
the 
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Wheat Flour Output Higher in May 


Daily Average Production 
Estimated at 824,300 Sacks 


produced at a daily average rate of 
169,500 sacks during May. This repre- 
sents a decrease of 3,200 sacks, or 
1.8%, from the April average of 172,- 
700 sacks. 

For the Southwest as a whole— 
Kansas City plus interior mills re- 
porting to the Miller—-the daily av- 
erage production in May was 217,- 
900 sacks—down 10,100 sacks, or 
44%, from the April average of 
228,000 sacks. 

Mills in the central and south- 
eastern states which report produc- 
tion figures to The Northwestern 
Miller had a daily average of 106,900 
sacks in May. This was 13,100 sacks, 
or 14%, greater than the April av- 
erage of 93,800 sacks. 

North Pacific Coast mills which 
report production figures to the 
Miller turned out flour at a daily av- 
erage rate of 60,700 sacks in May. 
This was 6,500 sacks, or 9.7%, less 
than the April average of 67,200 
sacks. 

Production figures for the various 
production centers and regions are 
shown in the accompanying table. 
The chart below shows the daily ‘iv- 
erage trend by calendar years. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


First Wheat Hits Wichita; 
Boxcars Shifted to Texas 


WICHITA — The shifting of more 
than 1,000 boxcars from this area to 
the Texas Panhandle has contributed 
to the boxcar shortage here. These 
cars were sent to move wheat from 











U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR MAY, 1954 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis re 


ent 100% of production, Ad- 


justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 
for approximately 74% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 


INS cian eh dkiirn ene Ke 
Interior Northwest 

NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior 


SOUTHWEST 
BUFFALO 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST .... 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 


TOTALS 
Percent of U.S. Total 


ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S.. . 16,487,000 


AVERAGE PER DAY 

















May, April, May, 

1954 1954 1953 
784,900 857,900 1,138 200 
1,724,900 1,933,800 1,761,400 
2,509,800 2,791,700 2,899,600 
967,200 1,215,700 1,006,100 
3,390,600 3,799,100 3,438,000 
4,357,800 5,014,800 4,444,100 
2,014,400 1,791,600 2,201,800 
1,214,900 1,478,800 1,053,400 
2,137,500 2,064,000 2,229,800 
12,233,700 13,141,000 12,828,600 

74.2 73.7 73.5 

17,830,000 17,453,800 
824,300 810,500 831,100 





Gulf Ports and will probably be tied 
up for a few weeks. 

H. A. Rupe, division freight agent 
for the Santa Fe, said that railroads 
operating in the Kansas-Oklahoma 
wheat belt were unable to meet 
the demands for cars, as wheat be- 
gan arriving at Wichita terminals. 
145 cars of new wheat were received 
June 10-11. 

The storage situation is expected 
to ease as the government moves 
storage wheat. Also, from 18 to 19 
million bu. storage is now under con- 
struction in the Wichita area, some 
of which will be available by July 1. 

The first four carloads of new 
Kansas wheat were received on the 
Wichita Board of Trade June 8. All 
four carloads belonged to the Farm- 
ers Cooperative Commission and were 
sent from the company’s elevators at 
Caldwell. Three cars were sent under 
contract to General Mills, Inc., the 


dated Flour Mills Co. at $2.25 bu. 
Test weights on the four cars were: 
64.2, 64.4, 63.6, 64.1 Ib. bu. Moisture 
content was 13% for two cars and 
13.2% for two. Protein content was 
10.90 on one car, 11.5 on one car 
and 11.25 on the other two cars. 





BREAO 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Charles Colby Will Head 
Hutchinson Exchange 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
Charles Colby of the Colby Grain Co., 
has been elected president of the 
Hutchinson Board of Trade. He suc- 
ceeds Charles Summers, Security Ele- 
vator Co. 

A. W. Estes, Midwest Grain Co., 
has been elected vice president. New 
directors are Tom Arbuckle, Jack 
Marts, Joe Fleming, Homer Jennings, 
Fred Kieler, Vic Davis and Mr. Sum- 











































































farms to storage at Ft. Worth and fourth was purchased by Consoli- mers. 
U.S. Daily Average Flour Production by Months 
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DAILY AVERAGE OUTPUT — Wheat flour production 
by U.S. mills during May averaged 824,300 sacks, ac- 
cording to an estimate made by The Northwestern Miller. 
That figure is based on reports received from mills which 


account for approximately 74% 


of the nat on’s total 


output. It represents an increase of almost 2% from the 
April average reported by the Miller. However, it is 
down slightly from a year earlier. 
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SALINA, KANSAS~— A group of 
associated milling companies  an- 
nounced June 15 that it is mak- 
inw available to the baking industry 
a “new and revolutionary” system 
for the storage and handling of bulk 
flour in bakeries. 

The group of mills comprises 
the Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas; Western Star Mill Co., Sa- 


lina; Gooch Mill & Elevator Co., 
Lincoln, Neb.; Inland Milling Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Maney Milling 


Co., Lincoln; Black Bros. Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Lincoln, and the Topeka 
Flour Mills Corp., Salina. 

“The principle of buik flour storage 
and handling presents a number of 
problems, each of which must be 
considered as a part of an over-all 
integrated plan,” said J. J. Vanier. 
Western Star Mill Co. 

“As millers, we have for many 
years and by many methods, stored 
and handled bulk flour. In the belief 
that the problems which confront the 
baker are not unlike those problems 
which have always confronted the 
miller, it occurred to us that we 
might render a service to the baking 
industry by an adaptation of tried 
and proven methods to bulk flour 
storage and handling equipment for 
use by the baker. 

“After two years of intensive study 

included in which was the actual 
design, fabrication, installation and 
operation of bulk flour storage and 
handling facilities in two bakeries—- 
we have decided to make available to 
the baking industry this new and we 
believe revolutionary system for 
storage and handling of bulk flour.” 
Mr. Vanier made the announcement 
for the group of associated milling 
companies, 


The Baker’s Problem 

Today, with trucks hauling 40,000 
lb. bulk flour and various types of 
rail cars hauling as much as 120,000 
Ib. of bulk flour, the question of bulk 
flour availability has been answered 
for the baker. However, the fact that 
bulk flour is available answers only 
one part of the baker’s problem. His 
real problem is to determine how he 
can most successfully take advantage 
of this bulk flour availability in con- 
nection with his own bakery opera- 
tion, Mr. Vanier said. 

“Knowing that the relatively sim- 
ple problem of transporting flour in 
bulk by truck and/or rail cars would 
be answered successfully, this group 
of associated milling companies have 
for the past two years been con- 
centrating their attention on the 
question: ‘How can the baker most 
successfully take advantage of bulk 
flour availability’ ?” he explained. 

The associated group of milling 
firms has made this announcement 
regarding its bulk handling set-up: 
“Our efforts during the past two 
years in the development of the prin- 
ciple of bulk flour storage handling 
and use, together with the experience 
gained, have led us to the following 
conclusions: 

“1. The bulk handling of flour is 
economically sound and will probably 
soon become an economic necessity in 
a competitive sense. 

“2. The movement of flour in a bulk 
truck from milling point to bakeries 
is physically possible and economical- 
ly sound under certain known condi- 
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Midwest Milling Firms Set 
Up Bulk Flour Handling 


Service for Bakeries 


tions. We are at present and have for 
some time past been delivering flour 
by bulk truck to a bakery located 
350 miles from one of the associated 
milling companies and to another 
bakery located at the milling point 

“3. The type truck used for de 
livering bulk flour directly affects 
the cost of bulk handling, especially 
where longer hauls are involved. We 
have designed a truck especially 
adapted to low cost bulk handling 
The transport truck will be extremely 
important in the development of bulk 
flour handling because so many bak- 
eries are not located on rail sidings 
For those bakeries on rail sidings 
satisfactory equipment is available 
for unloading rail cars, and different 
types of rail cars are available for 
the shipment of bulk flour. Just which 
types will prove best is not yet es- 
tablished. 

“4. The installation of bulk storage 
bins is physically possible and eco- 
nomically sound for most bakeries. 
We have designed, built and installed 
vertical bin bulk storage in a bakery 
where height was no obstacle but 
floor space was limited, and _hori- 
zontal bins in a bakery where floor 
area was available but height out of 
the question. In the case of the hori- 
zontal bins, they were installed in 
the same area that was used for 
sacked flour storage and required only 
about one-third the amount of floor 
space. Both types are operating suc- 
cessfully today. 

“On the basis of these statements 
and in the interest of more rapid 
developments of the principles of bulk 
flour handling and the economies that 
result therefrom, we are making 
available to the baking industry, As- 
sociated Mills’ ‘Econo-flo’ bulk stor- 
age and handling equipment.” 


Advantages Claimed 

The Econo-flo bulk flour storage 
and handling equipment offers these 
advantages, the group claims: Econ- 
omy through simplicity, ease of in- 
Stallation, adaptability to almost any 
area of a bakery, through standard- 
ized units up to 40 ft. in length, 
variable bin heights, low maintenance 
and initial cost. Also claimed are 
maximum sanitation economies, long 
life and automatic control. 

“We are primarily millers and it 
is not our purpose to enter the ma- 
chinery or bakery equipment field,” 
the statement continued, “Even 
though we have applied for patents on 
certain principles involved, it is our 
intention to make Associated Mills’ 
‘Econo-flo’ bulk flour storage and 
handling equipment available to the 
baking industry with no restrictions.”’ 

Installation Aid Offered 

The group said it will supply the 
baker with complete detailed plans 
for use in fabricating and installing 
Econo-flo bulk flour storage and han- 
dling equipment and he, in turn, may 
have any of the regular bakery ma- 
chinery supply houses or other ma- 
chinery companies handle the fabrica- 
tion and installation for him. 

Or, the group will supply the baker 
with detailed plans from which he 
may fabricate this equipment if he 
has facilities available for such fabri- 
cation and the mills, in turn, will send 
their-own engineer to supervise the 
installation. 





James A, Mundie 


1. H. Merrill 


APPOINTED—As part of its expand- 
ing program of customer sales and 
service, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
has announced the appointment of 
James A. Mundie as sales supervisor 
at the company’s New Orleans plant. 
In his new position, Mr. Mundie will 
coordinate his activities with and as- 
sist Louis J. Even, who was re- 
cently appointed sales supervisor at 
New Orleans. Lewis H. Merrill has 
been named assistant manager of the 
New York office. Mr, Merrill, who 
formerly served as sales representa- 
tive, assumes his new duties immedi- 
ately according to E. Monroe Horns- 
by, New York manager for Fulton. 
Mr. Mundie was with a nationally 
known bag company 21 years prior 
to joining Fulton in 1948 in Dallas. 
Mr. Merrill joined Fulton in 1952. 





“In the event that the baker is un- 
able to secure installation of this 
equipment on the basis of the above 
suggestions, we will fabricate and in- 
stall the equipment for him,” Mr. 
Vanier said. “It is the hope of this 
group of milling companies that, in 
making available a new and proved 
system for the storage and handling 
of bulk flour, they will be rendering 
the baking industry a real service,” 
he said. 
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Kansas City 
Bakery Strike 


Into Fourth Week 


KANSAS CITY—Negotiations be- 
tween the AFL bakery and confec- 
tionery workers and the Kansas City 
Bakery Employers Labor Council 
broke down again June 12 as the 
bread strike in Kansas City entered 
the fourth week with dimmer hopes 
for early agreement. 

A. H. Griffith, Federal Mediation 
Service commissioner, said this week- 
end that both parties consider it use- 
less to hold further meetings until a 
substantial change is made in present 
bargaining positions. 

The employers council’s latest 
move was an offer of a 7¢ hour wage 
increase and double time after 45 
hours. The union has announced it 
stands firmly with its demand for 10¢ 
hour increase, but the 45 hour pro- 
posal is apparently satisfactory to 
them 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., the Safeway Stores Co., Vienna 
Bakery, Roma Bakery and the New 
York Bakery signed the 10¢ hour in- 
crease before the strike was called 
on the other bakeries in Kansas City. 
There is no bread shortage because 
these plants are in operation, and 
also the area is being supplied by 
bread from out-of-town bakeries 
within a 150-mile radius. 

The local pattern follows closely 
the demands made in other markets 
in the wave of bakery strikes which 
began in New York several weeks 
ago. 
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JAPAN NO. 1 CUSTOMER 
Japan became the best customer 
for U.S. farm products in 1952 and 
is believed to rank at the top again 
in 1953. 





Rodney Milling Co. Reopens 
Topeka Mill, Adds Storage 


KANSAS CITY—An expansion and 
modernization program which _in- 
cludes the reopening of a flour mill 
in Topeka and the building of addi- 
tional storage space at that point 
was announced here this week by 
Richard G. Myers, general manager, 
Rodney Milling Co. 

Recently the Rodney company, 
which specializes exclusively in the 
manufacture of bakery flour, made 
a decision to transfer the milling 
operations of their Lindsborg, Kansas, 
plant to a flour mill owned by the 
company in Topeka. It had been ac- 
quired by Rodney nine years ago, 
but has not been in operation for the 
past year. 

“Because we are jnterested in ac- 
quiring the best quality wheats for 
Rodney bakery flours, we decided to 
move the Lindsborg operations to 
Topeka, a point more accessible to 
these desirable varieties,” Mr. 
Myers said. “Also, we feel that To- 
peka affords better transportation 
facilities for our grain and flour.” 

The 3,300-sack mill in Topeka has 
been modernized and is already in 
operation. The unit has a daylight 
packing system and automatic car- 
loading equipment. The elevator stor- 
age is being increased to 500,000 bu., 
Mr. Myers said, and the work should 
be completed in about four months. 


Conventional cylindrical concrete 
tanks are to be built. Former ca- 
pacity of the mill storage was 100,000 
bu. 

Manager of the Topeka division of 
the Rodney Milling Co. is W. G. 
Jantzen. Mr, Jantzen formerly was 
manager of the Lindsborg mill. Most 
of the employees of that mill have 
moved to Topeka to work at the new 
unit. Mr. Myers indicated that the To- 
peka mill will be the most efficient 
unit of the Rodney company. 
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R. W. Lahey, Jr., to Head 
Bemis Sales at Norfolk 


NORFOLK, VA.—R. W. Lahey, Jr., 
has been appointed sales manager 
of Bemis Bro. Bag Company’s Nor- 
folk plant and sales division. 

Mr. Lahey joined Bemis at East 
Pepperell, Mass., in 1946, spending a 
year there. He then became a factory 
representative for the Bemis Brook- 
lyn plant, and transferred to Norfolk 
in 1949 where he did sales service 
work on bag packing equipment in 
the south Atlantic states. He later 
served as assistant superintendent at 
Norfolk and did various sales work, 
serving as a multiwall paper bag 
specialist just prior to his appoint- 
ment as sales manager. 
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Macaroni Men 
Plan Fiftieth 


Anniversary 


CHICAGO A half century of con- 


tinued progress with a few predic- 
tions for the future will be the 
themes of the semi-annual meeting 
of the National Macaroni Manufac- 


turers Assn. The group will launch its 
50th anniversary celebration at the 
convention to be held at Shawnee-on- 
the-Delaware, Pa., June 15-17. 


“Golden Opportunities” is the offi- 


cial name given the meeting, Robert 
M. Green, of Palatine, Ill., executive 
secretary of the N.M.M.A., said. 


“Nostalgia and sentiment will mingle 
with planning and foresight when in- 
dustry leaders are accorded acknowl- 
edgment as we review the past half 
century and predict what the next 50 
years will bring,” Mr. Green re- 
marked 

Macaroni manufacturers from ac- 
cross the nation will gather to pay 
tribute to eight living past presidents 
of the association, all of whom are 
expected to be present. Each of these 
men will receive a plaque. In turn, the 
former association executives will be 
asked to give their individual inter- 
pretations of what was done to im- 
prove the industry and what progress 
was made by the industry during each 
administration. 

The eight living past presidents to 


be honored are Frank L. Zerega, 
Fairlawn, N.J. (1930-32); Glenn G. 


Hoskins, Libertyville, Ill. (1933-34); 
L. S. Vagnino, St. Louis, Mo. (1934- 
36); J. Harry Diamond, Lincoln, Neb. 
(1939-40); C. W. Wolfe of Harris- 
burg, Pa. (1941-48); C. L. Norris, 
Minneapolis (1948-50); C. Fred Muel- 
ler, Jersey City, N.J. (1950-52), and 
the current president, Thomas A. 
Cuneo, Memphis, Tenn. 

The National Biscuit Company's 
merchandising director, J. Sidney 
Johnson, will be the principal speak- 


er at the June 16 session. His sub- 
ject will be devoted to merchandis- 
ing activities and suggestions and 


will be followed by a panel discussion 


of merchandising in the macaroni 
field 
The agenda for the meeting in- 


cludes business discussions, luncheons, 
golf tournaments and a show by the 
Shawnee golf pros, spaghetti buffet, 
tours of the area and the final night's 
dinner dance 

More than 200 members and their 
guests are expected to attend the get- 
together 


Joseph Cryns Heads Chicago 
Bakery Production Club 


CHICAGO New officers for the 
Chicago Bakery Production Club 
were elected and installed at the 
regular meeting of the organization 
at the Civic Opera Bldg. here the 
evening of June 9 

The new president of the club is 


Joseph Cryns, Chicago Quartermaster 
Food & Container Institute. Other 
Henry Solle, American 
3akeries, Inc, vice president; James 
R. McLaughlin, Ekco Products Co., 
secretary; James Bay, Bay Foods, 
Inc., treasurer; and Arthur H. Gard- 
ner, Standard Brands, Inc., program 
chairman 


officers are 


During the business the 
membership also voted to hold the 
meetings on Tuesday nights, rather 
than Wednesdays, as in the past. The 


Session, 
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next meeting will be the second Tues- 
day in September, or Sept. 14, fol- 
lowing a layoff of the two summer 
months. It also was agreed to start 
the meeting at 6 p.m., a change from 
6:30. 

Speaker for the evening was Jones 
EE. Mapes, director of marketing and 
sales research for Anheuser-Busch, 
Ine., New York, N.Y. He talked on 
a new method of fermentation and 
bread processing, explaining the tech- 
nical requirements of the “brew,” or 
“broth” method. 
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INTERSTATE DIVIDEND 

KANSAS CITY—Directors of the 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas 
City, June 3, declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 25¢ a share on 
the common and $1.20 a share on the 
preferred, both payable July 1 to 
holders of record June 18. 

R. L. Nafziger, president of the 
baking firm, said that the regular 
payment on the common represents 
a 25% increase inasmuch as a 1-for-4- 
share stock dividend was ordered 
last March. 
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A. B. Sparboe 
Elected to Head 
Export Association 


MINNEAPOLIS — A. B. Sparboe, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
been elected president of the Flour 
Millers Export Assn. for the coming 








year, the association announced last 
week. 

He succeeds W. J. DeWinter, Jr., 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

C. J. Murphey, Sperry Division, 
General Mills, Inc., San Francisco, 


was reelected vice president. Charles 
Ritz, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, will serve again as co- 
treasurer. Also elected co-treasurer 
was Monroe Wellerson, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 

A. C. Bredesen, Minneapolis, is 
secretary of the association. 
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Interstate Bakeries Continues 
Expansion on West Coast, 
Buys Sacramento Bakery 


KANSAS CITY—In its third major 
expansion move of 1954, Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., a nationwide organi- 
zation of bakeries with headquarters 
in Kansas City, Mo., has for the first 
time established operations in the 
Sacramento Valley of California by 
acquiring the Butter Cream Baking 
Co., bakers of Sunbeam bread, in 
Sacramento, Cal. 

R. L. Nafziger, Interstate president, 
announced that the Butter Cream 
plant, with sales over $3 million an- 
nually, was purchased from Joseph F. 
Gemsch, president and son of the 
founder. Amount involved in the 
transaction was not disclosed, 

The bakery will be operated as the 
Butter Cream division of Interstate, 
with Mr. Gemsch remaining as presi- 
dent and general manager. Several 
weeks ago Interstate acquired Remar 
Baking Co., largest bakery in Oak- 
land, Cal., thus entering northern 
California for the first time. Earlier 
this year Interstate moved south by 
acquiring Ambrosia Cake Bakery 
plants in Jacksonville, Fla.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.; and Greensboro, N.C. 

“Butter Cream will continue to 
market its products under the ‘Sun- 
beam’ label of the Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., a group 
of more than 100 independent bakers, 
and the ‘Butter Cream’ label of its 
premium loaf,” Mr. Nafziger said. 
“Butter Cream” was the first brand 
name used by Nafziger when he start- 
ed in the baking business almost 50 
years ago. 

Mr. Nafziger announced that Sam- 
uel H. Sealy, who has been sales 
manager of Interstate’s Weber plant 
in Glendale, will become assistant 
general manager of the Butter Cream 
division. 

The Butter Cream operation in- 
cludes distributing depots at Marys- 
ville, Chico, Red Bluff, Redding and 
Woodland. It serves an area 200 miles 


long, from Lodi to Redding, and from 
the interior edge of San Francisco 
Bay to the Lake Tahoe area. 

Mr. Gemsch, born in Switzerland, 
started in the bakery business in 
1910. His father, Joseph M. Gemsch, 
acquired Sacramento's Pioneer Bak- 
ery, oldest in the city, in the 1880's. 
In 1902 he bought the Anchor Bakery. 

When the Butter Cream company 
was organized in 1917 it had eight 
employees and two _ horse-drawn 
wagons for delivery. Now it has 200 
employees, a payroll approximating 
$1,000,000 annually, a large fleet of 
trucks, and a substantial, modern 
plant. The company has grown with 
the Sacramento Valley and has in- 
creased its business approximately 
10 times in the last 10 years. 

Mr. Gemsch has been a member of 
Quality Bakers of America, whose 
members market bread under the 
Sunbeam label all over the U.S., for 
many years, and for several years 
served on the board of directors. 

Interstate Bakeries Corp. is a na- 
tionwide concern which also operates 
bread plants in Los Angeles and 
seven other California cities, includ- 
ing its new Remar division plant in 
Oakland; Chicago and two other IIlli- 
nois cities; Milwaukee, Wis.; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Omaha, Neb.; Buffalo, 
N.Y.; and the home city of Kansas 
City, where home offices of the com- 
pany occupy a new headquarters 
building erected in 1953. 

In addition, Interstate manufac- 
tures “Dolly Madison” cakes and 
other cake products at Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Los Angeles, and Cincinnati, 
and at its three new Ambrosia di- 
vision plants. 

Interstate sales for 1953 aggregated 
$86,063,775, with net income of $2,- 
500,431 to establish an all-time record 
for the baking enterprise which Mr 
Nafziger took over about 25 years 
ago. 





Senate, House Near Showdown Stage 
On Provisions of New Farm Program 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON The seemingly ir- 
reconcilable farm bloc groups are 
getting closer to a _ congressional 
showdown as the House Agriculture 
Committee took its first hesitant 
steps to bring its version of a farm 
program to the chamber floor. Thus 
far the Senate Agriculture Committee 
has taken no action. 

The majority of both committees 
are backing some extension of the 
existing rigid high price supports for 
the basic commodities and both the 
House and Senate farm groups con- 
tain advocates of a mandatory higher 
price support level for dairy products. 

The senior chamber committee is 
moving with less speed than the 
House as it appears that the Senate 
Agriculture Committee leader, George 
D. Aiken (R. Vt.) guides the strategy 
and prefers to let the high price sup- 
port advocates make the first move. 

On the Senate side and at the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture the tactics 
seem to be to look for the worst and 


hope for the best. USDA is working 


. on the principle that it may have to 


accept further high price supports 
for the basic commodities and has 
been submitting recommendations to 
the Senate Agriculture Committee on 
cross-compliance between all crops as 
a condition of eligibility for price 
support. 

This problem gets into focus as the 
estimated new wheat crop is meas- 
ured_—indicating the necessity of con- 
tinued acreage controls and market- 
ing quotas for that crop. This would 
mean that for the next wheat crop 
there would be another sharp cut in 
acreage to approximately 55.5 million 
acres. Further reductions in cotton 
acreage are clear since trade reports 
say that the cotton crop will yield 
13 million bales or better due to 
closer plantings and increased use of 
fertilizer. 

The mandatory cut of wheat and 
cotton acreage this year was averted 
only because Congress intervened and 
made a temporary abatement of the 
provisions of the law to halt the ne- 
cessary drastic drop in acreage for 


these crops if supply was to be 
brought into line with foreseeable de- 
mand, 

With no indicated reduction in the 
surpluses of these two crops this year 
and export outlook dark, if not dis- 
couraging, it seems unlikely that the 
high price support bloc on Capitol 
Hill will be able to push through any 
further easement of penalties on the 
producers in the form of mandatory 
application of acreage cuts. 


Problems of Diversion 


Removal of land from production 
poses the problem of diversion of 
acres to other crops which it is feared 
would bring about surpluses in the 
substitute crops such as barley, oats 
and soybeans. 

USDA officials are firm in asking 
that they be given clear legal au- 
thority to compel cross-compliance 
between all crop goals as a standard 
of eligibility for price support on any 
one crop. 

This is touchy issue for the high 
price support advocates. They insist 
that producers of the basics want at 
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VISIT FULTON PLANT — On a recent visit to New Orleans, members of 
the Indian Jute Mills Association delegation, now touring the U.S., viewed 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills’ new miliion dollar plant currently under construc- 
tion. Discussing details of the plant is (center) Jason M. Elsas, Fulton’s 
executive vice president with (from left) Alexander Low, New York, ISMA 


representative for North America; William G. Bryden, 


Jalcutta, ISMA deputy 


secretary; James G, Walton, Calcutta, ISMA chairman; and D. P. Goenka; 
Calcutta, ISMA vice president, The Fulton plant, when completed later this 
year, will contain 212,000 sq. ft. of floor space and will be one of the most 
completely integrated textile and multiwall paper bag manufacturing opera- 


tions in the nation, 





least a 90% support level and will 
accept acreage controls and market- 
ing quotas rather than a reduction of 
the price support line or the flexible 
support theory. Cross-compliance is 
certainly no sugar-coating for the 
acreage control bill. 

Even more drastic controls over 
wheat have been suggested by top 
men in the grain export trade as an 
instrument to balance supplies with 
demand on the basis of the existing 
high level of price supports. This pro- 
posal has been rejected at USDA. 


Commercial—Non-Commercial Areas 

As an alternative it has been 
learned that USDA is now preparing 
a commercial—non-commercial wheat 
acreage map which would function 
alone the lines of the corn acreage 
control operation. The commercial 
area would obtain the top level of 
price support in effect and the non- 
commercial acreage would be dis- 
couraged from overplanting through 
a reduced level of support for the 
crop 

For wheat a non-commercial area 
would largely consist of the soft red 
wheat states and the garlicky and 
soft wheat states on the East and 
Southeast, 

For its part on the direct and im- 
mediate issue of an extension of high 
price supports it is evident that the 
Senate Agriculture Committee would 
approve another extension for the 
basic commodities. 


This is the one common point of 
the majority of both agriculture com- 
mittees., 

A one year extension of 90% of 
parity support for the basics has been 
approved but it has not been reported 
to the House floor since the House is 
creating a package farm bill to 
cover special treatment for dairy 
products and wool. This has already 
been handled by the Senate in a bill 
providing a production payment tech- 
nique—a Brannan plan, to be exact 
for that commodity. 


Coordination Lacking 
The absence of coordination of the 
two chambers and even within cham- 
bers and the administration itself 
is found in the House move last week 
when it approved and sent to the 


House floor for final consideration and 


debate this week, the surplus dis- 
posal bill. 
The speed in which the House 


Agriculture Committee cut this fea- 
ture out of its farm package bill re- 
flected its zeal to retain total control 
over all agricultural matters. This 
was then challenged by the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee which had 
included the same bill as a separate 


title in its foreign aid bill which 
also moves to the House floor this 
week. The House agriculture bill, 


H.R. 9389, however, has been granted 
floor priority by the House Rules 
Committee and will supersede any 
similar provisions of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. 

The House bill on surplus disposal 
has been substituted for a measure 
previously passed by the Senate at its 
last session and which awaits House 
action. The House bill—-H.R. 9389 
will probably be accepted as a sub- 
stitute for the Senate-passed disposal 
measure. As the house takes up the 
disposal bill this week it will receive 
the number of the Senate bill, S. 2475 
which was offered originally by Sen 
Schoeppel (R., Kansas). 


Substitute Bill 


The House bill was hammered out 
as a compromise between adminis- 
tration proposals and the House com- 
mittee following a closed session of 
that committee and the representa- 
tives of all the government agencies 
concerned. At that meeting with the 
House committee, the administration 
bill was criticized in many major 
respects but primarily in regard to 
the administrative obstacles it cre- 
ated. As a consequence of that meet- 
ing the new bill H.R. 9389 was de- 
veloped and that now seems to be the 
administration measure and likely to 
pass the House and eventually to be 
accepted in the Senate as a substi- 
tute for the Schoeppel bill, S-2475. 

The House bill on disposal puts on 
the export counter $1 billion worth 
of agricultural surplus commodities 
to be sold in a three year period 
under administration of the Chief 
Executive with preference given to 
stocks of those commodities now held 
by Commodity Credit Corp. 

The measure 


would be effected 


through government to government 
negotiations for disposal so that 
normal marketings of commodities 
would not be upset by U.S. govern- 
ment offers to sell for foreign cur- 
rencies. 

As in other proposals of this type 
emphasis is placed on the use of 
private trade channels although H.R. 
9389 goes further in this respect and 
admits the use of open market stocks 
for disposal purposes. 
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Wheat Scarcity in 
Midst of Plenty 
Plagues Millers 


BUFFALO— Despite the storage in 
3uffalo grain elevators of an esti- 
mated more than 12 million bushels of 
wheat owned or controlled by the 
government, Buffalo's flour milling 
industry is being forced to scramble 
for shrinking available supplies of 
free wheat in the open market. 

The paradox of wheat scarcity in 
the midst of plenty hasn't forced Buf- 
falo flour mills to curtail their pro- 
duction but, the millers mourn, 
“We've got very little on the books 
for future delivery.” 

The millers aren’t inclined to buy 
this more expensive CCC wheat be- 
cause under the law the CCC must 
obtain 105% of the wheat’s loan value 
plus certain carrying costs. 

The scarcity of available wheat in 
the open market has caused premium 
prices of wheat to skyrocket, sending 
the price of most wheat flour to about 
the highest level in five years or so. 





“We're not anxious to buy much 
wheat and our customers aren't anx- 
ious to buy much flour because of 
this high price situation,” one Buffalo 
miller commented. 

“The flour export market, too, has 
Leen in the doldrums,” another miller 
said. . 

Buffalo flour mills have been oper- 
ating five or six days a week recent- 
ly, with the emphasis on six days. In 
a few cases some mills have turned 
out flour seven days a week. 

This healthy production, however, 


still is under a year ago. For in- 
stance, in the week ended May 29 


the six flour mills turned out 501,909 
sacks, against 531,476 in the like 
week last year. Flour output in other 
recent weeks likewise has been under 
a year ago. 
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U.K., Japan Lead 


Buyers in Canada 


WINNIPEG—-Canadian wheat and 
flour sales for the week ended June 
10, were just short of 6,000,000 bu., 
almost 2,000,000 bu. greater than the 
week previous. Wheat sales to Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement countries 
the largest percentage in- 
Flour worked by Canadian 
mills was equivalent to 1,107,000 bu. 
and included only 111,000 in 
lots for IWA destinations. 

Wheat sold to IWA members to- 
talled 1,725,000 bu. with 803.000 go- 
ing to Germany; 382,000 to Nether- 


showed 


crease 


small 


lands; 356,000 to Brazil; 128,000 to 
Belgium, while the remainder was 
worked to Ireland. Class 2 wheat 


business amounted to 3,149,000 bu. 
with U.K. taking 1,348,000 bu.; Japan, 
843,000; Germany, 414,000; Brazil, 
358,000; Hong Kong, 168,000 bu., 
while Switzerland purchased the bal- 
ance, 
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CCC Approves 


Purchase of 
More Storage 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced June 
11 that the board of directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. has author- 
ized the purchase of additional grain 
storage bins, up to 100 million bush- 
els capacity, to help handle CCC- 
owned grains, especially corn to be 
taken over under the 1953 price sup- 
port operation during the next few 
months. 

Earlier this spring, CCC purchased 
approximately 100 million bulshels of 
storage for use primarily in the ma- 
jor wheat producing areas to provide 
storage for wheat and other small 
grain acquired under the 1953 price 
support operation. These acquisitions 
of bins by CCC are aimed at han- 
dling CCC-owned stocks and do not 
lessen the need for other storage fa- 
cilities to be made available to handle 
and store the large quantities of grain 
to be harvested this summer and 
fall. 

Detailed specifications and condi- 
tions for the bin purchase authorized 
June 11 will be available and mailed 
to bin manufacturers this week. 
USDA officials stated that the dead- 
line for submitting offers will be the 
latter part of June. 

In assigning the bins, needs for 
storage in the following states will be 
considered: Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Missouri, Kentucky 
and Kansas. 


——=—SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Elevators Sign 
Labor Contract 


KANSAS CITY An agreement 
for a three-year working contract at 
17 terminal grain elevators in Kansas 
City was announced late June 11 by 
the negotiating committee of the ele- 
vators and the American Federation 
of Grain Millers Local No. 16. The 
joint announcement was made by 
Wayne A. Forcade, vice president, 
Mid-Continent Grain Co., and J. A. 
Leveridge of the union. 

The three-year agreement has a 
provision for an annual reopening on 
wages. Union members this year will 
receive an 8¢ hour increase in wages 
retroactive to June 1. Shift differen- 
tials of 8¢ an hour for the second 
shift and 19¢ hour for the third shift 
were included for the first time. Also, 
the union was granted an additional 
holiday, making a total for the year 
of seven holidays. The contract guar- 
antees a 40-hour work week. 





———“SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. E. McCartney Named 


DALLAS—Sutton, Steele & Steele, 





Inc., manufacturer of air-flotation 
separating equipment in Dallas, 
Texas, has announced the appoint- 


ment of Charles E. McCartney, Kan- 
sas City, as sales and service repre- 
sentative in Missouri, Northern Ar- 
kansas, Eastern Kansas and Eastern 
Nebraska. Active in milling in the 
middle west for the past 34 years, 
Mr. McCartney has had broad ex- 
perience. As representative of Sut- 
ton, he will specialize in the uses of 
specific gravity separators and air- 
float stoners in grain, seed, food and 
chemical processing operations. 
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Russia Buys 
Barley From 


Canada 


TORONTO — Russia’s purchase of 
1 million bushels of barley, the first 
such transaction since the end of the 
war, resulted from an inquiry initiat- 
ed through the Russian embassy in 
Ottawa some weeks ago. 

The request for terms was passed 
to the private grain trade for action, 
it is understood that the price paid 
was $1 bu., a fraction of a cent below 
the price quoted on the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange. Shipment is divided 
equally between Vancouver and Mon- 
treal. 

The Russian trade group is still 
in contact with the grain trade at 
Winnipeg, and the buyers are report- 
ed to be seriously considering the 
purchase of wheat. That wheat might 
be purchased from Canada was hint- 
ed by the Russian ambassador in Ot- 
tawa when the Soviet authorities 
opened their campaign to increase 
East-West trade. While the Russian 
need for wheat was not taken se- 
riously in trade circles at the time, 
the present negotiations lead to the 
belief that some may be sold. How- 
ever, the amount involved is not ex- 
pected to be large. 

Russia has bought also 800,000 Ib. 
surplus government-held canned pork 
from Canada, and deals in other com- 
modities are said to be under negotia- 
tion. 


—— BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Strike Vote Set 
At Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—J. A. Leveridge of 
the American Federation of Grain 
Millers announced June 15 that the 
union had called a strike vote against 
the flour mills in the Kansas City 
area agreement for the evening of 
June 17. The question is in regard to 
a labor contract which expired on 
June 14. 

Negotiations under the direction of 
John Pennell, federal mediation serv- 
ice commissioner, were stalled on only 
one point late June 14, This point, 
in regard to a retroactive pay in- 
crease, is the only one in question, it 
was said. All mills at Kansas City 
except one are participating in the 
contract negotiations. The exception 
was a mill which signed a separate 
agreement with the union earlier. 





———/$REAOD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE — 


Fruen Milling Co. Fire 
Damages Elevator Area 


MINNEAPOLIS — A three alarm 
fire caused heavy damage to the 
elevator section of the Fruen Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, when it broke out 
about 10:30 a.m. June 14 at the 
height of the city’s practice air raid 
alert. 

Flames roaring from the 180 ft. 
elevator attracted hundreds of spec- 
tators. Fortunately, firemen partici- 
pating in the practice air raid alert 
had numerous fire fighting vehicles 
in the area and 15 were brought to 
the fire scene quicker than otherwise 


possible. One fireman was injured 
while fighting the fire. 
The blaze was first noticed in a 


pile of sacks by a workman. It spread 
quickly and efforts of half a dozen 
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workmen to put out the fire with 
hand extinguishers were _ useless. 
About 20 persons employed in the 
elevator section were forced to flee 
from the building. 

New storage facilities now nearing 
completion were not damaged by the 
fire, officials said. 

The Fruen Milling Co., which only 
recently observed its 60th annivers- 
ary, has had two other serious fires 
in its plants—-the first in 1920 and 
another two years later. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


J. S. Gage Heads GMI 


Grain Operations 


MINNEAPOLIS—C. H. Bell, presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc., has an- 
nounced the appointment of J. S 
Gage as director of grain operations 
for the company’s flour division, ef- 
fective immediately. 

Mr. Gage brings to his new posi- 
tion many years of experience in 
grain activities. He joined the com- 
pany in June, 1932, and after two 
years’ service in the grain depart- 
ment in Minneapolis was transferred 
to Buffalo. He returned to Minneapo- 
lis in 1943 as a grain buyer, and since 
April, 1953, has served as assistant 
director of grain operations. 

G. E,. Whiteman succeeds Mr. Gage 
as manager of General Mills’ Minne- 
apolis and Duluth grain operations. 
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Tournament Winner 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Burdick Grain Co., took low gross 
honors in the recent Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange golf tournament 
with a score of 77. Co-chairmen of 
the tournament this year were W. A. 
Fredrikson, J & O Grain Co., and 
Thomas McCarthy, McCarthy Bros. 
Co. A. M. Howard, president of the 
exchange, announced that Allan L. 
Burdick, Burdick Grain Co. will be 
golf chairman next year. 


Vern Geiger, 
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Amount of Corn Under 
Support Shows Gain 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported that 
farmers put 406,257,614 bu. of 1953- 
crop corn under price support loans 
and purchase agreements through 
May 15, 1954. Through May 15 a year 
ago, the total of 1952-crop corn put 
under price support was 344,599,- 
677 bu. 

Of the total put under price sup- 
port this year, 348,875,037 bu. are 
farm-stored, 3,102,793 bu. warehouse- 
stored and 54,279,784 bu. under pur- 
chase agreements, 


BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. E. Powers Named 
By Russell-Miller 


MINNEAPOLIS Edward E. 
Powers, with Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. 22 years, has been named man- 
ager of the company’s mill at Alton, 
Ill., effective immediately. 

The appointment was announced by 
William M. Steinke, Russell-Miller 
executive vice president. Mr. Powers 
succeeds J. R. Mulroy, who resigned 
June 11. Mr. Mulroy had been man- 
ager since 1941. 

Mr. Powers joined Russell-Miller 
as a member of the Minneapolis office 
accounting department in 1932. He 
became accounting and credit man- 
ager at Alton in June, 1941, and as- 
sistant mill manager there in 1945, 








M. F. Mulroy 
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J. R. Mulroy 


M. F. Mulroy New President 
Of Flour Mills of America; 


J. R. Mulroy Named V.P. 


KANSAS CITY—M. F. Mulroy has 
been appointed to the presidency of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, the company announced June 
14. Mr. Mulroy succeeds A. B. Ewing, 
who has resigned. Mr. Mulroy will 
also become a director. 

At the same time, it was an- 
nounced that James R. Mulroy will 
join his father in the Flour Mills of 
America organization as executive 
vice president. 

Both appointments 
immediately. 

No other changes in the executive 
personne] are contemplated at this 
time. according to the new company 
officials. 

Mr. Mulroy retired from the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co, recently after 
more than 50 years of service, which 
saw his career progress from mill 
clerk to company president. Promi- 
nent in activities of the Flour Millers 
Export Assn. and the Millers Nation- 
al Federation, he is currently vice 
chairman of the board of directors 
of the MNF. 

The new executive vice president 
of Flour Mills of America comes to 
Kansas City from Alton, IIL, where 
he was vice president and manager 
of the Russell-Miller plant in that 
city. A son of M. F. Mulroy, James 
Mulroy graduated from Georgetown 
University in 1937 and shortly there- 
after went to work with the Russell- 
Miller company as a clerk in the 
Buffalo mill. In 1939 he moved to 
Minneapolis and was a member of 
the sales department at the head- 
quarters of the company. He was 
named manager of the Alton plant, 
one of the most modern flour mills in 
the country, in 1941 and two years 
ago was made a vice president of 
the company. He resigned from Rus- 
sell-Miller about a week ago, and 
plans to move to Kansas City imme- 
diately. 

M. F. Mulroy stated that “negotia- 
tions have been conducted and will be 
completed for a loan that will place 
the company in good working posi- 
tion.” The loan is being arranged 
through a group of banks headed by 
the Commerce Trust Co., Kansas 
City. Mr. Mulroy was confident of the 


are effective 


future of the firm and pleased to ac- 
cept the new position, 

Flour Mills of America went 
through a reorganization last fall that 
saw five new directors named to the 
board, following the resignation of 
Henry H. Cate as president amid 
financial difficulties. At that time, 
Mr. Ewing was named president. 
Treasurer of the company for only 
two months, he was formerly a busi- 
ness and financial consultant in Kan- 
sas City and was also former treas- 
urer of Sunshine Biscuits, Ine. 

Mr. Cate had become president of 
Flour Mills of America in 1946 when 
he and a group of investors gained 
stock control of the company. For 5 
years previously Eugene P, Mitchell 
was president. Mr. Mitchell, who had 
been vice president and sales manager 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Co. in 
Kansas City, assumed the head post 
of Flour Mills after a reorganization 
program under Chandler Act of 1941. 

The history of the company dates 
back to 1911 when a group of six 
Kansas mills consolidated under the 


name of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. Later additional mills came 
under the group's control; the 


leading executive of the group dur- 
ing this period was L. E. Moses. 
He was succeeded by Thad L. Hoff- 
man, who served as president until 
his death in 1933. During his term in 
1926 a holding company, Flour Mills 
of America, was set up to include 
such properties as the Valier & Spies 


Milling Company and the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co 
One of the nation’s large flour 


milling concerns, the Flour Mills of 
America plants at Kansas City, St. 
Louis and Alva, Okla., have a to- 
tal capacity of 28,500 sacks daily. The 
company owns grain storage facili- 
ties of 11,500,000 bu. located through- 
out the Southwest. 

Substantial improvement in the 
FMA financial picture has been shown 
since the reorganization. The first 
quarter of the year showed an oper- 
ating profit of $182,267. Deferment of 
maturities of long-term debt and 


funds provided from operations dur- 
ing the past year have been reported 
as supplying a net working capital of 
approximately $1,500,000, 
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The period of waiting for a break 
in flour prices as a signal of the 
start of new crop hard winter wheat 
flour bookings continued last week, 
with no definite indications of “when” 
or “how much” apparent. 

Flour buyers almost universally 
expect a sharp downturn in prices 
when the heavy run of harvesting de- 
velops and, meanwhile, have geared 
their buying operations to this ex- 
pectation. Millers in the Southwest 
say that seldom has price-date-of- 
shipment procurement been more 
prevalent, Purchases outside of p.d.s., 
in the spring wheat area as well as 
in the Southwest, are for very limited 
quantities. 

Pricer of hard winters broke 9¢ last 
week, mustly on the basis of better 
millfeed credits as wheat premiums 
on milling types remained strong. 

Sales by mills in the Southwest 
averaged 54% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 65% the week before. 
Sales by spring wheat mills averaged 
43°% of capacity, compared with 50% 
the previous week. Central states 
mills sold an average of 35 to 40% 
of capacity. 

Mills apparently are approaching 
the new crop selling period with more 
caution than in some recent years, 
withholding commitments until a 
definite downtrend in cash wheat 
prices develops. Last year, observers 
recall, some early season sales, even 
though hedged, resulted in losses or 
very narrow margins because of ad- 
vances in cash premiums. 

The boost in the government sub- 
sidy rate last week had no appreci- 
able effect on flour sales, although 
both Norway and Holland bought 
some flour for July shipment. From 
Canada it was reported that the drop 
in Canadian prices was matched by 
U.K, millers. 

U.S. production of flour averaged 
89% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 79% the previous week and 84% 
a year ago. Upturns were recorded 
in all major milling areas, with 
Southwestern production showing the 
greatest improvement. (See tables on 
page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 
sales held to an average of 43% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 50% 
the previous week and 27% a year 
ago. Trade was characterized by 
strictly short-term buying or price- 
date-of-shipment business as it has 
been for several weeks. 

Bakers show no inclination to pur- 
chase any more than amounts of flour 
needed immediately as long as prices 
remain at the current high levels. 
Stronger premiums for milling types 
of wheat and new declines in mill- 
feed dictated slightly higher flour 
prices again last week, Amounts of 
flour remaining on mills’ books, mean- 
while, are at a low point, requiring 
some fairly consistent buying of 
small lots. 

With hard winter wheat flour hold- 
ing firm in the Southwest despite 
the expanded harvest movement, ex- 
pectations of lower prices in the 
spring wheat area in the immediate 
future are not too hopeful, observers 
say. Supplies of higher grade wheat 
needed for milling are not likely to 
be too plentiful before harvest time 
in late summer, as reflected in the 
firm cash wheat price structure at 
Minneapolis. 
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‘‘Watch and Wait” View 
Dominates Flour Trade 


The market for clear flour, mean- 
while, remains good, with supplies 
limited and prices steady to stronger. 
Family flour quotations were down 
10¢ sack over the week end. Buying 
interest for this type is slack, but 
mills report satisfactory movement 
of flour for the season as the trade 
orders out present needs already 
booked. 

Minneapolis flour production av- 
eraged 95% of capacity, compared 
with 72% the week before and 82% 
a year ago. For the entire North- 
west, flour production averaged 90% 
of capacity, compared with 80% the 
previous week and 79% a year ago 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 88% of capacity, compared 
with 96% the preceding week and 
99% a year ago. 

Quotations June 11, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patéht $6.61 @6.66, 
short patent $6.7176.76, high gluten 
$7.36@7.42, first clear $5.86@6.34, 
whole wheat $6.76@6.81, family $6.73 
@ 7.35. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: As the bakery flour 
trade awaited new crop wheat move- 
ment in volume in the Southwest 
and anticipated lower prices, current 
demand for flour in this area re- 
mained strictly on a_ price-date-of- 
shipment basis. There seldom has 
been a period with more universal 
p.d.s. buying, according to the mills, 
and few of them have any flour on 
the books. Yet sales managed to equal 
better than half of the area’s mill 
capacity, and running time picked up 


following the short Memorial Day 
week, 
Sales averaged 54% of capacity, 


against 65% in the previous week 
and 60% a year ago. About 6% of 
the week's business was for export. 

Bakers as a unit have adopted a 
day-to-day means of filling require- 
ments. Even accounts which recently 


had been buying on a weekly basis 
were down to p.d.s. The week prob- 
ably was the lightest for unfilled or- 
der balances on record. 

Old crop milling wheat prices have 
not given way to new crop ideas, 
although the harvest is under way up 
into southern Kansas. Most varieties 
cut thus far in the Kansas area have 
been early maturing, less desirable 
baking types. Some good varieties 
have been harvested in Oklahoma, 
but it is still somewhat early to de- 
termine the milling and baking char- 
acteristcis. At the most, flour prices 
were down only 9¢, mostly based on 
recovery of millfeed credits. While 
bakers are preparing themselves to 
pay considerably more for flour than 
a year ago, they are looking for a 
rather sharp decline shortly. 

Family flour demand was quiet, 
with prices steady to 20¢ sack lower. 
Export sales were somewhat im- 
proved. Norway bought for July ship- 
ment and the Netherlands also 
bought for July. Clears were in a 
firm position and demand was im- 
proved, particularly on the domestic 
scene. 

Quotations, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons, June 11: Bakery grades for 
p.d.s. shipment, hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.12@6.17, standard 
95% patent $6.02@6.07, straight 
$5.97@6.02; established brands of 
family flour for 120-day shipment 
first clears $4.50@4.90, second clears 
$4.45@4.50, 1% ash clears or higher 
$6.20@7.30; clears for June shipment, 
$4.25@4.45; July shipment 10¢ sack 
less on clears. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% 
at capacity last week. Sales aver- 
aged 40%, compared with 39% the 
preceding week and 33% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were slow to fair. 
Prices June 11 were down 6@10¢ 
sack, compared with the previous 
week. 

Salina: The demand for flour last 
week was very slow, with prices 
about the same as in the previous 
week. Shipping directions were 
draggy. 

Hutchinson: Nearly the entire trade 
has gone to p.d.s., mills of this area 


(Continued on page 22) 


days 





Semolina Blend Sales Continue 
Near Standstill; Price Steady 


Buying of semolina blends and 
other blended durum products re- 
mained very slow last week, with the 
only procurement consisting of week- 
to-week buying of supplies in cases 
where macaroni manufacturers had 
run out of contracts. 

There was no desire on the part of 
manufacturers to anticipate beyond 
immediate needs, and in some cases it 
was even noted that manufacturers 
who had completed contracts were 
not in the market when expected. 

Prices held steady throughout the 
period, with semolina blends quoted 
at $7.25@7.35 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis. 
Durum wheat prices held steady, 
with the top of the range at $3.10 bu. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s June 1 crop report, issued last 
week, was somewhat discouraging on 
crop prospects, indicating an outturn 
of 19 million bushels of durum. This 
compares with 13 million last year 
and the average production of 35.5 
million. The forecast, however, is re- 
garded as quite a rough estimate 
since it is based largely on planting 
intentions of farmers in March. Since 
then wheat quotas have been liberal- 
ized to permit larger plantings of 
durum wheat, and a more definite 


picture of prospective outturn will 
not be presented until the July esti- 
mate. 

Operations of durum mills averaged 
79% of capacity last week, compared 
with 67% the week before. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis June 11 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 

COED... oes 6 5¢ 806005640068 60084 . .$2.90@3.10 
59 Ib wer ee . 2,86@3.05 
8 Ib 2.75 @3.00 

Ib 2.70@2.95 

6 Ib . 2.65@2.90 

5 Ib 2.40 @2.80 

4 it 2.20@2.70 

53 Ib 2.10@2.50 
52 Ib 2.00@2.30 
SE Rr ee en eee . 1,.80@2.10 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S, durum 


capacity in sacks, with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly % 
ca pro- of ca 
pacity duction pacity 
lune 6-1 189,500 150.186 79+ 
Previous week 189,500 *128.464 67t 
Year ago 189,500 172,902 91 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1953-June 14, 1954 8,166,015f 
July 1, 1952-June 13, 1953 9,319,335 
*Revised. tTotals included blended prod- 
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Millfeed Gains, 
Then Recedes as 
Offerings Expand 


Millfeed markets made moderate 
gains last week, but demand tapered 
off again early this week and prices 
were somewhat easier. Bran at Min- 
neapolis was said to be under some 
pressure of offerings, and supplies 
at Kansas City also improved. In the 


Minneapolis area prices wound up 
$142 lower for the week. 
Feed demand showed a decided 


upturn in the Northwest, and pro- 
duction schedules were expanded at 
most plants. Manufacturers attribute 
the better buying rate largely to 
more confidence in the market, and 
considerable building of previously 
low inventories is going on. 

With the hog-feed ratio good, busi- 
ness in pig starters and hog supple- 
ments continues excellent. Turkey 
feeding is reaching a peak period, and 
volume of this feed is a current main- 
stay. 

Despite low prices for eggs, sales 
of laying mashes continue quite satis- 
factory, and in some cases showed an 
upturn last week. Surprisingly 
enough, sales of chick starter feeds 
continue in fairly good volume. This 
has resulted from an unexpected late 
hatch and failure of dealers to have 
sufficient supplies on hand for the 
demand which continues. 

Sales of dairy supplements are fair 
for the season, with pastures in good 
shape in the area. 

With the trend in feed prices again 
stronger, demand for formula feed 
improved last week in the South- 
west. Firmer prices for such ingredi- 
ents as animal protein, soybean oil 
meal and millfeed led to the higher 
adjustments on price lists, but in 
some instances a better demand for 
feed was already showing up follow- 
ing Memorial Day. Mills got some- 
what behind on orders during that 
period and never have been able to 
catch up in some instances. 

Turkey feed demand was showing 
the best upturn, with hog feed busi- 
ness also remaining in good shape. 

Cheerful news came from feed 
manufacturers in the central states 
during the week ending June 9. A 
considerable stepup in demand was 
reported, with aggregate sales well 
above the pace maintained during 
May. Order backlogs ranged from 
three to five days. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 45,001 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Pro- 
duction for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 39,974 in the 
previous week and 43,072 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
2,311,920 tons as compared with 
2,397,659 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
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Durum Differential 


WINNIPEG—-Averages of domestic 
and export prices of amber durum 
wheat for May, 1954, as released by 


the Canadian Wheat Board, were 
$2.11% and $2.78 bu., respectively, 
both basis No. 1 C. W. amber durum 
in store at Fort William or Port 
Arthur. On this basis the average 
export price was 664¢ bu. greater 


than the domestic average for amber 
durum wheat. 
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Wheat Futures Prices 
Turn Down Slightly 


Expansion of Harvest Provides Only Light 
Pressure; Crop Estimate Upped Considerably 


Wheat futures registered some 
moderate declines last week, with 
the Kansas City market reflecting 


a little hedging pressure as the har- 
vest expands, leading in the down- 
trend. Futures at the southwestern 
market were off 2@2%¢ bu. the 
largest decline occurring in the July 
future. With the greater portion of 
the newly harvested wheat in good 
storable condition and ample storage 
space available to date, almost all of 
the harvest thus far has gone into 
store for government loans—a not 
unexpected development in view of 
the fact that current prices are some 
20 to 30¢ under the 1954 support level. 
The government’s June crop estimate, 
indicating total wheat output of near 
1 billion bushels this year, provided 
bearish news, while on the other hand 
increased tension in Indo-China tend- 
ed to give the market support. Ex- 
port markets were unsettled by the 
lowering of U.S. and Canadian prices, 
with importers sitting back and wait- 
ing for an all-out price war. The cur- 
rent differences of the administration 
and Congress on flexible versus rigid 
price supports added further uncer- 
tainties to the market picture. Mean- 
while, cash wheat values held firm 
because of continued scarcity of sup- 
plies of milling grades. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
June 14 were: Chicago—July $1.93 %- 
%, September $1.96%-12, December 
$2.00%-%, March $2.02; Minne- 
apolis — July $2.18%, September 
$2.12%, December $2.12; Kansas City 

July $1.99%, July hard $2.045, 
September hard $2.06%, December 
hard $2.08%, March hard $2.10%. 


Prospects Improve 

Winter wheat prospects continued 
to improve in May, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture states in its June 
crop report, with mostly adequate soil 
moisture and cool weather at filling 
time. Production is now estimated at 
740 million bushels, 33 million more 
than on May 1 but 11% below av- 
erage. Spring wheat production is 
now estimated at 260 million bushels, 
about 10% less than average. If crops 
of this size are realized, observers 
point out, another 100 million bushels 
will be added to the wheat carryover 
in July, 1955, unless new export out- 
lets are found. 

The pressing over-supply situation 
in wheat is spotlighted by the reduc- 
tion in export prices by U.S. and 
Canadian governments and the report 
that the U.S. will ask International 
Wheat Agreement importers to take 
up their quotas at the minimum price 
level. Canada, with eight weeks left 
of its crop year, still has a supply of 
613 million bushels for export and 
carryover. The U.S. carryover on July 
1 is expected to be 850-875 million 
bushels. 

A showdown is approaching in 
Washington on price support legisla- 
tion, with the administration appar- 
ently determined to allow flexible 
supports now on the books to prevail 
and congressional proponents of con- 
tinued 90% supports for basic com- 
modities just as determined to retain 
the present levels. President Eisen- 
hower has indicated he will veto legis- 
lation to continue 90% props. 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 7.1 million bushels for the 
week ended June 10, compared with 


6.9 million the previous week and 11.3 
million for the comparable week a 
year earlier, At Minneapolis arrivals 
of all classes of wheat totaled 1,176 
cars for the week, while Duluth re- 
ceived 1,158 cars. The cash wheat 
situation at Minneapolis continued 
strong. A high percentage of the re- 
ceipts for the week were for Com- 


modity Credit Corp. account, and 
open market offerings were light. 
Principal buying interest was cen- 


tered on western North Dakota and 
Montana origins showing 58 Ib. test 
weight or heavier and 13% protein 
and higher. Trading ranges on June 
11 for No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring were as 
follows: Ordinary 9@11¢ over July, 
11% protein 11016¢ over, 12% pro- 
tein 19@30¢ over, 13% protein 33@ 
44¢ over, 14% protein 46@57¢ over, 
15% protein 63@72¢ over, 16% pro- 
tein 854 92¢ over. 

Durum wheat prices remained un- 
changed, and trade continued narrow 
and both offerings and demand very 
light. (See table on page 14.) 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on June 11: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 

INS or NS 58 Ib P $ 
~ Protein 

1% Protein 

; 

‘ 


2.29@ 2.31 


Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
6% Protein 3.05 @3.12 
Grade Discounts 


1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Test weight—-2@5¢ each Ib. under 68 Ib 
Full protein premiums do not apply on 
light test weights. 
Damage—\% @1¢ each 1% 
Moisture—1¢ each 4% on 14 to 


14% %; 
1@2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 


Milling Types Strong 

While the natural course of wheat 
prices during the harvest should be 
downward, flour millers in the South- 
west were beginning to wonder when 
that trend would spread to include 
the types of wheat they require for 
good flour. On June 14, one of the 
sharpest upturns in wheat premiums 
on the crop was taken when 11.5% 
protein choice wheat advanced 10@ 
35¢ over July hard on a bid of a flour 
miller which was satisfactorily cov- 
ered. At the same time the remainder 
of the milling wheat premium scale 
stood pat at the firm basis of recent 
weeks, or around 48¢ over for 12.5% 
protein, 54¢ over for 13.5% and 56¢ 
over for 14%. This is one good reason 
why southwestern mills are selling 
only price-date-of-shipment flour at 
the present time. 

To make matters more confusing, 
ordinary and poorer grades of higher 
protein wheat tumbled 4¢ during the 
June 14 session. At the close ordinary 
No. 1 dark and hard winter was 3¢ 
over July hard, 12% was 6¢ over and 
13% was 13¢ over. Thus the protein 
premium spread was at one of the 
widest points in history. 

The basic July hard future was on 
a slightly easier trend. The future 
opened last week at $2.07% and 
closed June 14 at $2.04%. 

New wheat movement into Kansas 
City was expanding at the start of 
this week with close to 300 cars of 
the Monday arrivals of new crop har- 
vest. Total receipts last week were 
530 cars, compared with 431 in the 
previous week and 860 a year ago. 








CURRENT FLiour PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S, expressed in percentages 


June 7-12, *Previous June 8-13 June 9-14, June 10.15, 














1954 week 1953 1952 1951 
Northwest ee GG5,844 504,814 656,717 770,819 633,301 
Southwest 1,161,639 999.027 1,043,965 1,146,627 1,201,588 
Buffalo : 490,820 460,395 497,380 554,912 111,827 
Central and Southeast 641,120 457,134 596,028 537,004 513,458 
North Pacific Coast 264,828 257,414 203.844 208,713 275,014 
Totals . oaee0 3,124,251 2,768,782 3,086,934 3,218,165 3,044,188 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 75 76 76 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week ~—July lte—— 
June 7-12, Previous June 8-13, June 9-14, June 10-15, June 12 June 13 
1954 week 1953 1952 1951 1954 1953 
Northwest 90 £0 79 93 76 59,604,134 36,305,985 
Southwest a9 77 S1 a4 ao 57,660,407 67,666,713 
Buffalo seeess, Se 100 108 120 9 24,768,976 26,013,148 
Central and 8. E £0 68 a9 8&1 76 26,363,719 26,706,613 
N. Pacific Coast . 75 73 R1 Sa 76 13,734,613 13,553,348 
Totals &9 79 sa 87 82 156,111,749 169,245,207 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
§-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
June 7-11 ; 257,874 92 June 7-12 263,500 241,075 95 
Previous week . 204,215 73 Previous week 153,500 *182,542 72 
Year ago 287,350 209,929 74 Year ago 282,500 230,019 &2 
Two vears aro 240,600 259.492 76 Two years ago 282,500 277,427 98 
Five-year average ag Vive-year average ° ae 78 
Ten-year average a6 Ten-year average . 72 


*Revised 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Principal interior 





iw milis in Minneeeta, tn 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) cluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 
6-day week Flour % ac Montana and lowa 
capacity output tivity 5-day week Flour % ac 
June 7-11 1,021,350 903,765 a9 capacity output tivity 
Previous week 1,021,350 TO4,.812 78 June 7-12 181,250 124,769 NA 
Year ago 1,019,750 829,454 s1 Previous week 181,250 412 27: &6 
Two years ago. .1,019,250 887,135 87 Year ago 548,250 426,608 78 
Five-year average 80 Two years ago 552,000 193,292 90 
Ten-year average 90 Five-year average 14 
Ten-year average 70 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN *Revised 
_ Mills in Tilinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana PACIFIC COAST 
oon ae or = —- ee sae *, Ve Principal mille on the North Pacifie Coast 
5-day week Flour % ac Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
capacity output tivity Washington Mills 
June 7-12 671,400 541,120 a0 5-day week Flour % ac 
Previous week 671,400 457,134 6s capacity output = tivity 
Year ago 671,000 596,028 no June 7-12 215,000 168,089 78 
Two years ago 671,400 A27,094 a1 lrevious week 15,000 "152.060 71 
Five-year average 76 Yenur ago 0 000 178.041 77 
Ten-year average Two yvears ago 20,000 147,611 “4 
*Revised Five year averuge 7 
BUFFALO Fen-year average 4 
*Revised 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity Portland and toterior Oregon Milles 
June 7-12 159,500 190,820 106 June 7-12 135,000 95,849 72 
Previous week 159,500 160.393 100 Previous week 133,000 105,364 79 
Year ago 159,500 197,380 108 Year ago 133,200 116,803 87 
Two years ago 159,800 564,912 120 Two years age 122,000 61,102 47 
Five-year average 12 Vive-year average “7 
Ten-year average oo Ten-year average 70 


MILLIEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tone for week ending June 12, and prior two weeks together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, Including Minneapolis, St, Paul and Duluth-Superitor; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 

-Southwest* Northwest* 


Buffalot --Combined**® 











Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 

production todate production to date production to date production to date 

June 7-12 1.16 ais 12.081 664,897 9.397 481.985 45.001 *2.911,020 
Prev. week 110,792 8,952 439.074 
Two wk ago 22 568 12,448 9,753 44,770 

1953 71,128 12,865 735,976 9.079 494,235 43.072 2,397,659 

1952 23,219 15,446 707,689 10,581 85.706 19.240 2,514,478 

1951 4.514 12,359 682,793 8,677 8.380 16.550 2,530,285 

1950 22,156 11,767 675,065 9.451 £21,377 43,354 2,494,826 

Five-yr. average 08 12,904 693,684 9,433 52% 15,243 2,433,875 

*Frincipal mills, **74% of total capacity. tAll milla. tRevised 
The approximate range of cash mand for the light offerings of new 


wheat prices at Kansas City June 11 


wheat, and practically no old crop 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


is being offered. 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.11@2.65 Formosa took 1,500 tons of “free 
ae § oun Gog aiaed cbespeeen Wheat” last week, the first of this 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 208@260% kind of business for a long period. 
Ne. 1 Red eee tiy In addition they also took 32,000 tons 
No 3 Red 06@210% Of government-owned wheat. Most of 
No. 4 Red 20507209% — this wheat is for late June-July ship- 

At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 new ment, This comprised the bulk of 


crop hard winter wheat was reported * sales out of the Pacific Northwest 


selling June 14 at $2.32@2.34, de- last week. New crop conditions are 
livered Texas common points. Wheat very good. Some damage was re- 
is running 12 to 13% protein, with ported from heavy frosts early in 
no premiums. New crop movement is May, but the fine May-June rains 
now widespread, but the far greater have made up moisture deficiencies 


portion is going into store for gov- 
ernment loan. There is very little de- 


all over the Pacific Northwest. Now 
only clear, sunny weather is needed. 








16 


Harvest activity in Kansas moved 
up into the second tier of southern 
counties this week, and receipts of 
new crop wheat at Kansas City in- 
creased materially over the past 
week end. 

The trade was rather surprised at 
the large volume of new crop wheat 
which made up the total receipts of 
902 cars which arrived June 14 at 
Kansas City. Estimates ranged from 
400 to 600 cars. A good portion of 
it was early cars from southern Kan- 
sas and southwestern Missouri and 
the remainder was from Oklahoma. 

Meanwhile, moderate to heavy 
rainfall in parts of Oklahoma, Kansas 
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New Wheat Receipts Expand at K.C.; 
Spring Crop Needs Warm Weather 


and Missouri was slowing down some 
harvest activity. Enid received a nalf 
inch of rain early June 15, and mois- 
ture counts which in some spots ex- 
ceeded an inch were recorded in the 
central and south central part of 
Kansas. The rain area was moving 
to the East and had entered the 
eastern third of the state by June 15. 
The five-day weather forecast in- 
cluded normal to above normal mois- 
ture for the period, but it was ex- 
pected that any rainfall would slow 
the harvest only temporarily. 
Rain in the spring wheat area last 
week teamed with low temperatures 
and wind to slow development of the 
crop. The moisture supply is excel- 


lent, and warm, sunny weather is 
desired, the Occident Elevator crop 
report notes. Wheat fields are show- 
ing up with a heavy stand, so the 
ample moisture is welcome, it adds. 

Wild oats and weeds are becoming 
an increasing problem, especially with 
wet weather impeding spraying op- 
erations, Occident says. Winter wheat 
in the Billings, Mont., territory is 


mostly in the boot state, with a 
few reports that it is starting to 
head. 


Moisture is good to excessive in all 
spring wheat areas, Peavey Elevators 
comments, and this helped the crop 
move forward in spite of tempera- 
tures somewhat below normal. 





Billion-Bushel Wheat Crop Indicated 


WASHINGTON — Winter wheat 
prospects improved considerably dur- 
ing May, the U.S, Department of 
Agriculture reports, and the produc- 
tion estimate was boosted 33 mil- 
lion bushels to 740 million bushels, 
based on June 1 conditions. 

At the same time, USDA estimated 
spring wheat production of nearly 
260 million bushels, and current pros- 
pects are for another billion bushel 
crop of all wheat. Total wheat out- 


put last year was 1,169 million 
bushels. 
The June winter wheat forecast 


compares with 878 million bushels 
produced last year and average out- 
put of 833 million. The yield per 
harvested acre for the U.S, is esti- 
mated at 19.6 bu., which, if realized, 
will be the second highest of record. 
This compares with 18.8 bu. last year 
and the 10-year average of 17.7 bu. 

May weather was beneficial for 
winter wheat in practically all states 
in the eastern half of the country 
and especially favorable in the ma- 
jor wheat states of the southern 
Great Plains. Conditions for plant- 
ing spring wheat were generally fa- 
vorable and, with beneficial rains re- 
ceived during the last 10 days of 
May, the crop in most areas has a 
good start. 

Most of the increase in production 
from that forecast a month ago re- 
sulted from improved prospects in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and Ne- 
braska. Prospects also improved in 
several other states in the north cen- 
tral and south central areas of the 
country. In Colorado, Utah and states 
to the northwest, prospects declined 
during May. In the western Great 
Plains area, generally adequate May 
rainfall and cool temperatures im- 
proved wheat prospects and were 
especially beneficial to the surviving 
acreage in the Panhandle areas of 
Oklahoma and Texas and in south- 
western Kansas. 

The spring wheat crop of nearly 
260 million bushels, now forecast, 
compares with 291,025,000 bu. pro- 


duced last year and the average of 
288,529,000 bu. Seeding proceeded at 
about the usual time, except for de- 
lays in northern counties of North 
Dakota and Minnesota and in Mon- 
tana. In most spring wheat areas, 
weather during May was cool and 
dry until the last 10 days of the 
month when beneficial rains improved 
prospects for the crop. Cool dry 
weather during much of May result- 
ed in slow germination and retarded 
growth, but fostered the development 
of a good root system. Stooling has 
been favored by May weather and 
stands are generally satisfactory. 
The durum wheat crop is forecast 
at 19 million bushels, compared with 
13 million bushels produced last year 
and the average of 352 million bush- 
els. In March, the intended acreage 
of durum wheat was sharply less 
than last year, when yields were very 
low because of rust and dry weather. 
To date, little information has be- 


come available that would indicate 
any significant shift from these plans, 
USDA says. 


Rye Outlook Better 


With higher yields indicated in the 
states with the largest rye acreage, 
production prospects for rye in- 
creased over a million bushels dur- 
ing May. The 1954 crop is now fore- 
cast at 20,939,000 bu., compared with 
last year’s crop of 17,998,000 bu. 
The acreage for grain is higher than 
last year. 

Recent rains in the states which 
produce the most rye, especially the 
Dakotas, Nebraska and Oklahoma, 
improved yield prospects in the Great 
Plains area. In most other states 
the crop changed little during the 
past month. Because of the improve- 
ment in moisture supplies in the 
main rye producing states, the acre- 
age for harvest may be larger than 
expected earlier. 





Western Canada 
Gets Heavy Rain; 
Sunshine Needed 


WINNIPEG —- Soaking rains were 
general over most sections of West- 
ern Canada last week. Many districts 
that reported dry conditions are now 
well supplied with moisture for the 
immediate future, and other large 
areas that had ample moisture are 
water-logged. 

At least four official weather sta- 
tions recorded more than 4 in. of 
precipitation for the week ended 7 
a.m., June 11. Numerous points re- 
corded anywhere from 1 in. to well 
over 3 in. of moisture. 

Leading the list was Boissevain, 
roughly 15 miles north of the Inter- 
national Peace Gardens on the Mani- 





Summary of June 1 USDA Crop Report 


Yield per acre- 


-~Total production (in thousands) 


Average Indicated Average Indicated 
Crop 1943-52 1953 June 1, 1954 1943-52 1953 June 1, 1954 
Winter wheat, bu ates 17.7 18.8 19.6 832,977 877,511 739,917 
Rye, bu : ooo BRO 13.0 12.4 22,149 17,998 20,939 
Condition June 1, &— 
All spring wheat, bu 83 89 88 288,529 291,025 *259,044 
Durum =. peahvce, we 8S Ss ae as 
Other sprin owes 83 go SA 
Hay, all oseeecerenn® Be 87 &2 
Hay, wild cave he wae &2 a2 rT i? Nite he 
Hay, alfalfa ...veseceves 86 87 oe. i heetde 
Hay, clover and timothy 8&7 90 eae 
POMPE cvccvsocscusuvacs &6 85 an 


*Dased largely on prospective planted acreage reported in March. 


toba-North Dakota boundary, where 
more than 6 in. of rain fell. Broad- 
view, Sask., recorded almost 6 in., 
while Pierson and Virden, both in the 
south and western part of Manitoba, 
received more than 4 in. 

Rainfall was heaviest over Mani- 
toba and the eastern half of Sas- 
katchewan, There are still some scat- 
tered districts in west central Sas- 
katchewan and parts of Alberta that 
show below normal rainfall. However, 
most of the acreage in crop shows 
precipitation since April 1 ranging 
from normal to excessive. 

Daytime temperatures generally 
held in the 40’s and low 60's with 
night readings dropping into the 30's. 
The unseasonably cold weather and 
lack of sunshine have retarded green 
growth, but there is a heavy root sys- 
tem. The delay in seeding will further 
increase the acreage to summerfal- 
low and, where livestock is raised in 
fair numbers, some farmers have in- 
dicated they will plant oats and cut 
the crop for hay. 

Warm sunny weather is an immedi- 
ate requisite for favorable crop de- 
velopment. With the lateness of the 
season, fears of rust damage and 
losses from fall frosts are expressed 
freely. Rust spore showers are on 
the increase in Manitoba, but author- 
ities say that heavy losses from rust 
infection are not inevitable as favor- 
able conditions can hinder the de- 
velopment of this hazard. 


June 15, 1954 


USDA Cuts Price 
On Low Grade 
Wheat for Export 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced June 
10 a change in the Commodity Credit 
Corp. sales prices for limited quan- 
tities of low grade wheat for export 
and for domestic feed use only. The 
wheat involved is garlicky and other 
low grade wheat stored in the South 
and East and light test weight wheat 
in the spring wheat area. 

About 2 to 3 million bushels of 
garlicky and light garlicky wheat 
stored on farms and in warehouses in 
16 eastern and southern states are 
being offered for sale for domestic 
feed use only at 15¢ bu. under 1953 
corn loan rates in the location where 
the wheat is stored. Limited quan- 
tities of other wheat grading No. 4 
or below, stored in the same area, 
are also being offered at this same 
price for feed use only. In addition, 
approximately 1 million bushels of 
warehouse-stored garlicky wheat in 
the Dallas and Kansas City areas 
are being offered for sale for export 
at $1.30 bu. f.o.b. ships. 

Garlicky wheat previously had been 
offered for sale for feed at not less 
than the 1953 corn loan rate. Sales 
of this wheat will continue to be 
made by Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Committee state 
offices for farm-stored wheat and by 
Commodity Stabilization Service 
commodity offices at Dallas, Kansas 
City, and Chicago for warehouse- 
stored. 

Up to 3 million bushels of light 
test weight spring wheat, grading 
No. 5 or sample, are being offered 
for sale by the Minneapolis CSS 
commodity office for export on the 
basis of $1.30 bu. f.o.b. ships on the 
East Coast, and an additional 3 to 4 
million bushels of this wheat are 
being offered for sale from the Min- 
neapolis office for domestic feed use 
only at 15¢ bu. below the market 
price for corn at terminals in the 
spring wheat area. 

The low grade wheat being offered 
for sale at the reduced prices was 
obtained under the 1953 wheat price 
support program. In all cases of sales 
for feed use, the buyers must certify 
that the wheat will be used only for 
feed purposes. 





New Fiour Brokerage 


Formed in Chicago 


CHICAGO—A new flour brokerage 
firm, the Burgess & Long Co., Chi- 
cago, was formed here early in June. 
Principals in the firm are Ed J. Long 
and Harold E. Burgess. The firm will 
specialize in soft wheat flour sales 
to the cracker and biscuit and com- 
mercial cake bakeries in various sec- 
tions of the country. 

Mr. Burgess will continue as head 
of the Burgess Flour Co., Chicago, 
which does a general flour brokerage 
business. Mr. Long was vice president 
and sales manager of the Waggoner- 
Gates Milling Co., Independence, Mo. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

BUYS ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 

COLDWATER, KANSAS — A new 
firm, specializing in feeds, has been 
formed here by Jay B. Pounds of 
Coldwater who has purchased the 
Larabee elevator equipment here. 
He has established a new business 
called the Quality Grain & Feed Co. 
Ray Loman, who has been the Lar- 
abee manager in Coldwater, is man- 
ager of the new firm. 

















June 15, 1954 


CHICAGO—A major step in the 
direction of establishing more con- 
sistent and uniform trading rules was 
taken at the recent annual conven- 
tion of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. in Chicago. The first an- 
nual meeting of the newly-created 
AFMA committee of purchasing 
agents was held, with approximately 
60 purchasing agents present. 

According to the committee’s chair- 
man, E. M. Ellis, Hales & Hunter Co., 
Chicago, most feed manufacturers 
have been using the trading rules of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. for years. Mr. Ellis stated that 
most feed manufacturers will prob- 
ably continue to use these rules in 
the future. However, he continued, 
the AFMA committee is now working 
with the GFDNA rules committee to 
work out some modifications of the 
regulations which will also be accept- 
able to all other trade organizations 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 





*““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 

‘‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


The Quality Cakers Plaur 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO OKLAHOMA 














The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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Purchasing Agents Take Steps 
to Improve Feed Trade Rules 


involved in dealings with feed manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. Ellis feels that the Chicago 
meeting netted definite progress to- 
ward this goal and that it will not be 
long before more uniform rules will 
be in effect throughout all phases of 
the trade. 

Midway through the day-long pro- 
gram, an open discussion was held in 
which representatives of the various 
supplier organizations participated. A 
suggestion was made during this part 
of the program, and later approved 
by the committee, which would ex- 
pand the scope of the subcommittee 
now designated to work with the 
American Corn Millers Federation. 
This group would be known as the 
corn processors subcommittee and 
would contact the wet corn milling 
industries as well as the other corn 
processing groups. Subcommittees 
were recently formed to work with 
the GFDNA, the American Dehydra- 
tors Assn., the National Soybean 
Processors Assn., the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Assn. and the Mil- 
lers National Federation. 

The Secretary of the AFMA com- 
mittee of purchasing agents, R. H. 
Griffiths, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, 
reported that other suggestions for 
new subcommittees of his group were 
referred for consideration at its next 
meeting. These suggestions were to 
form subcommittees that would al- 
iow more direct contact with animal 
protein and fish product industry or- 
ganizations and distillers, maltsters, 
molasses suppliers and other groups. 

The formation of the new subcom- 
mittee, as well as the reports and 
recommendations of the industry sub- 
committees, were referred to the 
AFMA board of directors for final 
approval before becoming effective. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


Plans Under Way for 
N. W. Golf Outing 


MINNEAPOLIS—Preparations are 
in full swing for the Northwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. sixth annual 
golf outing to be held June 28 at the 
Minneapolis Golf Club. 

Co-chairmen in charge of arrange- 
ments are Don Ryan, Excelsior Mill- 
ing Co., and Vern Hastings, Commer- 
cial Solvents Corp. Reservations are 
being handled by Dick Beck, Chase 
Bag Co. The golf fee will be $3.50 
and the dinner $4.50. 

The usual array of prizes is being 
lined up for golfers as well as door 
prizes, the committee said. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire————~— 
GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 
MINNEAPOLIS—-The board of di- 

rectors of General Mills, Inc., has 

declared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 

a share on its 5% preferred stock 

payable July 1 to stockholders of 

record June 10. This is the 59th con- 

secutive quarterly dividend on 5% 

preferred stock. 
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E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 











QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 


Mills at 
St, Cloud, Minnesota 











“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ine, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


fONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 














pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUR 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO 


Generai Offices: Minneapolis, Minn 


KNAPPE MILLING 


COMPANY 
Producers of 

BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 

CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS | 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PH 


















We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourt 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5: 0 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


MO, 




















MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 

















FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE bad 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 




















CSTABLISHEO 1365 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





Generel Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weiltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 
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Moving Mountains 
of Wheat 


EDITOR'S NOTE—American rail- 
roads have been slow in getting their 
public relations rolling stock off the 
sidetrack and under full steam (or 
should we say diesel) on the main 
line, Current widespread publicity 
emanating from the Association of 
American Railroads indicates a 
change. The following press release 
indicates what we mean, 


” * ” 


6 ip THE whir of combines, rivers 
of golden grain are once again 
beginning to flow from the southern 
end of the Great Plains—the nation’s 
vast, bountiful “bread basket.” 

By the end of this summer's har- 
vesting, these rivers will have swollen 
and converged into a mighty stream 
of 930 million bushels of wheat. 
That's enough to fill almost half a 
million box cars, or form a freight 
train 4,000 miles long. 

From this flood of grain come the 
bread and cereals we eat and the 
host of other wheat products es- 
sential to living. Yet, most of us 
could enjoy searcely a single kernel 
of wheat were it not for the vital 
railroad system that connects country 
grain elevators with flour mills and 
city markets. For moving, storing 
and marketing the annual avalanche 
of wheat constitute the world’s big- 


gest single transportation and_ stor- 
age job-—a job handled year after 
year with such organized precision 


that mountains are made to appear 
as molehills, 

Right now, winter-planted wheat 
is being harvested in Texas and 
Oklahoma. By early July, the winter 
wheat harvest will hit its peak in 
the Kansas-Nebraska region, Shortly 
afterward, cutting of spring-planted 
wheat will begin farther north, reach- 
ing its own harvest peak around 
Labor Day in the Dakotas. 

Thus, in a time span of 15 weeks, 
wheat will be gathered from. the 
fields, though the great bulk will 
actually come in during the three 
weeks around Independence Day. The 
total to be harvested is estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture at 
930 million bushels, with the winter 
crop now being cut reaching some 
700 million bushels to account for 
most of the year’s production. 


Expediting Plan 

Long before this harvesting season 
began, the railroads laid out a plan 
to expedite the grain movement. 
Modern harvesting methods, by re- 
ducing the over-all harvesting time 
from a matter of months to weeks, 
have resulted in a more concentrated 
burden being placed upon the rail- 
road fleet. 

The more intense the flow of wheat, 
the harder it is to keep moving. 
But railroad officials state that given 
ample storage space, the railroads 
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this year will be able to handle 
smoothly all the wheat offered for 
movement. 

Storage space, however, is a prob- 
lem. In addition to the new wheat 
coming up, there are some 875 million 
bushles left over from previous har- 
vests in elevators in the wheat belt 
and in other’ storage — facilities 
throughout the nation. With national 
wheat consumption running to about 
700 million bushels annually, this 
storage grain alone would fill the en- 
tire nation’s normal needs for more 
than a year. 

Playing a key role in the wheat 
transportation job is the Car Service 
Division of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. The A.A.R. annually 


takes action to get grain-carrying 
box cars back to their home lines 
well in advance of the big harvest 


season. This gives owner lines oppor- 
tunity to recondition these cars and 
to deploy them at strategic points 
throughout the wheat belt, These re- 
serve cars, together with thousands 
of others in current use in the wheat- 
producing region, plus additional 
thousands to be released by other 
lines in time for the harvest peaks, 
go into action in the shifting front 
line as the great tide of harvesting 
moves slowly northward. 

More than 10,000 high-grade box 
cars are now marshalled in reserve 
on sidings in the South-Central 
states. These will team up to handle 
the major part of the job with others 
from the nearly 250,000 box cars 
owned by the 13 western railroads 
which originate most grain shipments 
Still more cars to meet emergencies 
can be drawn from the vast fleet 
of 670,000 general-use box cars on 
all Class I railroads. 

The “Command Posts” 

To meet last-minute, on-the-spot 
demands by grain shippers, the A.A.R. 
sets up field offices, first in Kansas 
City for the winter wheat crop, later 
in Minneapolis during the spring 
wheat harvest. These headquarters, 
in command-post fashion, serve as 
coordinating points from which rail- 


road men direct the flow of cars 
throughout the harvest area. 
Railroaders must also deal with 


the dual nature of the annual wheat 
movement. Millions of bushels of 
stored wheat must be moved out of 
storage facilities before new crops 
can be put away. Or else emergency 
storage must be turned up, resulting 
frequently in longer hauls, 

Whatever the conditions, the rail- 
roads this year, as every year, are 
quietly working at their tremendous 
task, improving their service as ex- 
perience guides them. And this year 
another factor will contribute to that 
service improvement. As a result of 
railroad spending of more than nine 
billion dollars since the end of World 
War II for better equipment and fa- 
cilities of all sorts—including some 
550,000 freight cars—the railroads 
are in the best physical condition in 


all their long history. 

This improved condition will tell 
in the weeks ahead as the railroads 
hit stride in carrying out one of the 
great accomplishments of modern 
transportation—the moving of moun- 
tains of golden grain from wheat 
field to storage elevator to flour mill 
and on to the baker, grocer and, 
finally, your own home. 


4 & & FIRST AUTO WAS RED— 
Latest edition of the official Soviet 
Encyclopedia claims a Russian in- 
vented “the first automotive carriage” 
in 1752. Seems the Reds use the word 
“automotive” in its most literal sense, 
i.e., self-running. Turns out the Rus- 
sky “invention” had two peasants 
running along inside the carriage— 
nothing so sissy as a good old capi- 
talistic gasoline engine for motive 
power! 


FAMILY NAMES—tThe flour milling 
industry in North America is rich in 
family names, and they have gained 
for themselves, deservedly, an inter- 
national reputation implying strict 
integrity in dealings and the mainte- 
nance of high quality in production. 
Other firms, as they grew to greater 
size, relinquished their family names 
for more generic titles. Yet, even 
today, established importers through- 
out the world cling to the old names 
in preference to the new. They con- 
tinue to say, for example, ‘““Washburn- 
Crosby” when they refer to General 
Mills. 

In the Canadian flour milling in- 
dustry the retention of family names 
is the exception rather than the rule, 
although Ogilvie is an example of a 
name handed down since formation 
of the firm in 1801. Few today would 
recognize the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., as Foulds & Shaw, the name 
by which the earlier segment of the 
present group was known in the 
1890's. And, but for some decision 
made in 1905, Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., could have been the 
Kelly-Megaw company, for from the 
properties of Andrew Kelly and S. A. 
Megaw, both now deceased, came the 
new company which has since grown 
to such importance. 

Another Canadian firm drew on a 
famous historical figure from English 
history, Robin Hood, for its name and 
for its trademark. Today in Canada 
that name conjures up thoughts of 
flour rather than of the hero of 
Sherwood Forest. There is one lady 
of Toronto, however, who may be 
nursing the idea that there is in- 
deed a Mr. Robin Hood in that com- 
pany’s organization. Thereby hangs 
a tale. 

The other day Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd., gave a reception for tele- 
vision star Liberace, then visiting 
Toronto on a charity mission. The 
entertainer stars for Robin Hood 
Flour on the Canadian TV network 
and at the reception in his honor he 
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was the recipient of many feminine 
requests for his autograph, which he 
dutifully gave along with an ardent 
look deep into the eyes of every pe- 
titioner. Additionally, there were 
many requests for the autograph of 
his less easily recognizable musical 
director brother, George Liberace. 
The ladies had to go to some pains to 
identify him and this meant the ques- 
tioning of all those who might be 
George. 

The Toronto lady of our story ap- 
proached one of the flour firm’s exec- 
utives with the query, “Are you 
George?"’, to which the executive re- 
plied: “Oh, no, I’m Robin Hood.” 

The story must end traditionally: 
“Collapse of Toronto Lady.” 

G. E. S. 


Grains of wheat from Biblical 
times have been found in archeologi- 
cal excavations of the early Bronze 
Age in Beth-Shean in Palestine, and 
the Bible records for us how wheat 
made Pharaoh the most powerful rul- 
er in Biblical times. Wheat grains 
were also found, in their original al- 
though blackened shape, in the fa- 
mous tomb of King Tut in the Valley 
of Kings of ancient Egypt. 


Bread was the chief article of diet 
among the Hebrews and was held 
above all other foods. It is probable 
that travelers and day workmen in 
“Bible times” left home with small 
portions of meat and other foods 
wrapped in thin loaves of bread, such 
a “sandwich” actually comprising 
their entire meal. 


eee 
SONG FOR STRAWBERRY 
SHORTCAKE 
* 
Strawberry shortcake is a bribe as 
good 
As any I have known: promise a 
man 
Or boy a wedge, and work he has 
withstood 
For long will be accomplished 


sooner than 
He dreamed of doing it! He will 
present 
Himself before the meal is ready, 
lured 
By visions of the crimson mound, 
and the scent 
Escaping from 
assured 
His favorite dessert can never fail. 
For since a woman made the first 
strawberry 
Shortcake from goodness brought her 
in a pail 
Some man or boy had picked, men- 
folk are very 
Willing to barter much that they 
may sit 
Down to a lovely, lovely plate 
of it.—Elaine V. Emans. 


the oven, well- 
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GRAIN TRADE SMILES AGAIN 

ATISFIED smiles have not been exactly habi- 
sy tual to grain men in recent years, for reasons 
which need not be reviewed here. So there is 
something almost sensational in such words of 
optimism as were uttered not long ago by Fred W. 
Lake, president of the Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., at a meeting of Oklahoma grain and feed 
dealers. 

“The present condition of the grain trade is 
good,” said Mr. Lake, “and the future holds a 
great promise. There are threats to the grain 
business today as there have been ever since I 
entered the grain business many years ago, but 
these threats to the prosperity of the trade will 
be like mirages as they have in the past if the 
grain men continue to use the foresight and 
wisdom that they have exhibited in the past.” 

Mr. Lake looks confidently to a pay-off for 
service rendered. In his book, “the members of the 
grain fraternity have for years done a constructive 
job in developing the marketing machinery that 
exists today,’ and have adjusted themselves ef- 
fectively, from generation to generation, to ever- 
changing conditions. 

There is some danger in comparing the grain 
trade’s present status with “the good old days’—a 
term Mr. Lake believes should be carefully de- 
fined. Some specific period, he thinks, should be 
selected, such as the start of the loan program in 
1938, and comparisons should be limited to some 
particular segment of the industry. Certainly, he 
suggests, some in the trade today could very well 
say, “These are even better than the so-called 
‘good old days.’”’ Warehousing has prospered, and 
its future—depending upon legislation affecting 
price and acreage—continues to look promising. 

The grain man’s smile is modified, of course, 
by bitter experience and the possibility of new 
problems imposed upon him by experiments in 
controlled economy. New problems undoubtedly 
lie ahead—one of them the ever-increasing move- 
ment of grain by truck, which creates more com- 
petition for the wheat trader and at times a dis- 
parity in prices. But Mr. Lake counts upon the 
agilities accumulated under adversity. The grain 
trade has acquired skill on the flying trapeze. 


——~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE SUPPORT THAT ISN’T THERE 
XPERIENCE clearly indicates that the pres- 
‘jent price support program cannot be depended 

upon to function effectively in helping farmers 
achieve a fair share of the national income. These 
are the words of Secretary Benson of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. There are few occasions, 
since he accepted his portfolio, when he has not 
used them in discussing the farm policies of the 
government. But in the ears of political ex- 
pediency his has been a voice crying in a wilder- 
ness. 

Few people seem to believe the Secretary when 
he says that the present program deceives farmers 
by pledging support at 90% of parity. Yet the 
fact that it does not provide such support is 
clearly shown by the record. Our investment of 
nearly $2% billion to support wheat at 90% of 
parity yields a market price of only 82% of parity. 
Our investment of $1.3 billion to support corn 
yields a price that is only 80% of parity. 

During the last 20 years prices received by 
farmers for non-supported commodities have av- 
eraged slightly higher in relation to parity than 
the prices of those which are supported. This 
would seem to indicate that in the current phase 
of our perennial debate over what to do about 
farm problems many people are assigning to price 
supports an importance far out of proportion to 
the role they actually play. 

“Although farmers have been led to believe 
that 90% supports created high commodity prices, 
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actually it was unprecedented war-time demands 
and galloping inflation which held farm prices 
above 100% of parity between 1942 and 1952. 
When those forces abated, we were not able to 
hold wheat, corn and peanuts at 90% of parity, 
even with price supports at that level.” 

Another reiteration of Mr. Benson's which also 
falls upon deafness is the easily demonstrated 
fact that the present program helps least those 
farmers who need help most, and helps most those 
who need it least. The Secretary offers this ex- 
ample of how the thing works: 

In Missouri the five largest government loans 
on the 1953 cotton crop averaged $153,191, while 
the average loan to all cotton farmers in the 
state was only $395. The five largest wheat loans 
averaged $39,668, against a state average of 
$1,695. The five largest corn loans averaged $50,- 
578. The state average was $1,994, 

“Now it is obvious,” Mr. Benson comments, 
“that in view of these very large loans there must 
have been a tremendous number of very small 
ones to pull the average down to the levels indi- 
cated, And I submit that the difference between 
the loan level and the free market price is not 
great enough, where only a few bushels of grain 
or a few bales of cotton are concerned, to give the 
small farmer any appreciable degree of financial 
security.” 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE HUMANITARIAN SURPLUS 
HE editor of Milling, published in Liverpool 
for the flour and feed trades of Britain, 

writes that in his travels and in conversations with 
people of every grade of society, he has formed 
the impression that there is a growing sense of 
exasperation and frustration at the fact that some 
countries in the world have so much food that 
they do not know how to dispose of it and others 
are in a state of semi-starvation. These per- 
plexed persons, he observes, want to know why 
the surpluses in one country are not sent to other 
countries in sad need of food. The over-simplifica- 
tion of this question, he says, “places the answers 
outside the field of practicability.” Answers satis- 
factory to the questioners would have to be so 
over-simplified as to be essentially simple-minded. 

It is gravely significant, nevertheless, that in 
default of practical measures for disposing of 
food surpluses, a world more and more envious 
of affluence should more and more aggressively 
point humanitarian fingers at surplus nations. 
The charity aspect of the question looms so largely 
in their minds that there is no room for any 
serious thought of the economic trifle of who is 
going to pay the bill. 

Plenty of people inhabit this lofty plane of 
altruism even in this country of the greatest 
surplus and the greatest affluence. There is a 
growing philosophy that might be called the prin- 
ciple of perpetual surplus. Sen. Edward J. Thye, 
rockbound Minnesota Republican, voices the senti- 
ment that supports it. He accepts surpluses, not 
as necessary evils but as desirable assets——bless- 
ings, not a curse. “Let us use them,” he urges, 
“to feed hungry people everywhere. . . . If these 
surpluses are allowed to waste, or are dumped 
onto the world markets to break normal markets, 
great discredit and ill will to us will be the 
result. On the other hand, if these surpluses are 
used to relieve hunger, to increase productivity 
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and trade, and to establish new future demands 
without interfering with normal private trade, 
we can reap rich harvests of good will, of re- 
duced costs of checking aggression, and of in- 
creased profitable future trade with friendly na- 
tions.” 

The Senator's humanitarianism, as it will be 
seen, is judiciously mixed with the giver's spiritual 
and material needs to give. If we must, as he says, 
have surpluses for our own sake, the world prob- 
lem is neatly solved, No hungry people need be 
diffident about asking for a gift-wrapped package, 
since it will already have been charged off to 
necessary expense and no longer needs to be 
thought of as charity, Thanks should then flow 
in the opposite direction—the gratitude of Uncle 
Sam for help in maintaining his humanitarian 
surplus. 








BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONSPIRACIES AND RESTRAINTS 

ERMAN millers, as noted in news dispatches 
G to The Northwestern Miller from London, 
are moving toward the form of production limita- 
tion that long has been practiced in Great Britain 
and which is inherent in the various forms of 
cartelization permitted by the governments of 
other flour-producing countries. In Britain this 
so-styled “rationalization” of the flour milling in- 
dustry was accomplished many years ago by the 
more or less willy-nilly elimination of competitive 
“apacity by the stronger elements of the industry, 
acting without interference from government— 
in fact, with official blessing, In Germany it ap- 
pears that establishment of a milling cartel will 
be by direct action of government. 

The primary purpose of these devices, of course, 
is to insure profitable operation through reduction 
of competition. In addition the British were able, 
through government controls and state trading, 
to shut out imported flour, thus still further lessen- 
ing competition and improving profits. The same 
ends, under government collaboration and control, 
could and would be attained in Germany. With a 
backlog of profitable domestic business, it is 
possible to extend the benefits of rationalization 
to the export field, where cut-price competition 
would take care of the surpluses produced cheaply 
through full-time operation. 

And here is where the American milling in- 
dustry comes into the picture—or, rather, goes 
out of it. Having been walled out of the ration- 
alized countries, their product then finds itself in 
new and more favored competition for what re- 
mains of the world’s export market in other 
countries. 

The conditions here stated are so familiar to 
flour millers of the U.S. as scarcely to warrant 
mention, and they would not be mentioned save 
that they afford another opportunity to drive 
home the lesson of what a losing game state 
trading and government-blessed cartels invariably 
turn out to be for price-supported wheat surpluses 
which make American flour vulnerable in foreign 
markets and capable of appearing there only 
through the sufferance of limited government 
subsidies. 

And the punch line is that if American millers 
were to cartelize or rationalize in self-defense 
they promptly would land in jail for conspiracies 
in restraint of trade, or for the crime of oligopoly 
which, being interpreted, is a monopoly of the 
few. 





BREAD iS THE BYAFF OF LIF-t—— 


Congressional corridors are still echoing the 
recent witticism of Secretary of Labor Mitchell 
that he and his cabinet colleagues had been “com- 
missioned to clean up 20 years of political debris 

. - engendered by men whose heads were in the 
clouds when their eyes should have been on the 
pumpkin!” 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Sensitivity 


Clarence D, Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce in the Canadian 
government, speaking in the House 
of Commons June 8, told John Die- 
fenbaker, an opposition party leader, 
that by showing alarm and concern 
and by telling the world that Canada 
is in a desperate situation he is not 
helping to sell Canada’s surplus 
wheat 

Mr. Diefenbaker is not alone as the 
target for such criticism. Official 
strictures have been passed on Ca- 
nadian newspaper writers who, in 
the course of their duties, have re- 
ported to the world that Canada has 
a heavy surplus of wheat and that, 
in consequence, was facing marketing 
difficulties of some magnitude. The 
attitude of the officials has been that 
such reports are damaging to Canada. 
Similarly, reports of criticisms voiced 
by responsible grain men in the U.K. 
during the past few months have not 
been received kindly by certain sec- 
tions of officialdom in Canada. Ap- 
parently the thought was that the 
statements were made in an attempt 
to talk down the market. 

To suggest that the reporting of 
such matters is un-Canadian is as 
unjust as it is untrue. 

Those same writers have never 
failed to report in full the praise 
bestowed on wheat board officials 
when it was voiced officially in parlia- 
ment by such men as Mr. Howe. 
There has been a ready admittance 
of the excellent work the officials 
have done in the past. To be overly 
sensitive to published criticism is 
tantamount to admitting the weak- 
ness of the situation. It has been 
obvious for a long time that Canada 
had a surplus, even an abundance, 
of wheat and no hushing up by the 
newspapers could have hidden the 
fact from the world, 

The Canadian government main- 
tains one of the finest information 
services in the world. It is of the 
utmost value to newspapermen in 
Canada and its releases are published 
in almost every country of the world. 
This indicates the employment of 
expert men to head the information 
branches of the various departments 
of government. How surprising it is, 
then, that the government's record 
in the public relations field is so poor. 
The number of occasions that gov- 
ernment officials have taken the 
press into their confidence can be 
numbered on the fingers of one hand. 
In the U.S. and the U.K., to name 
two countries with which Canada is 
closely associated, press conferences 
are frequent and off the record state- 
ments are given to guide newspaper- 
men in what they should or should 
not write. If the Canadian authorities 
had shown this confidence in their 
press, and in the representatives of 
trade publications, it is possible that 
much of the criticism would have 
been allayed, It could not have al- 
tered the facts; it could have tem- 
pered the wind to the shorn lamb, 
for it is as a shorn lamb that Ca- 
nadian wheat marketing policy is 
now being led to the slaughter. 

In fairness, however, let it be re- 
corded that Canadian officials at 
every level are approachable. They 
will listen to questions even if they 
have to reply, “No comment.” They 
will give off the record guidance. 
But these services are rendered only 


if a direct question is put before 
them. They rarely offer assistance. 


Resentment 


Members of the board do not ap- 
pear to realize the resentment that 
some of their recent actions have en- 
gendered. Vancouver reaction, when 
the price of wheat was reduced at 
the Lakehead and not at the west 
coast, is symptomatic of feeling 
among many grain men. True, there 
is a ready willingness to remedy de- 
ficiencies when they are brought to 
their attention and it may well be 
asked by the men concerned what 
more can they do. 

What they can do is to take a 
close look at the present machinery 
of administration. Members of the 
trade are willing to help them over- 
haul the system. The officials will 
admit that the grain and flour trades 
in general have worked loyally with 
them and for them, in the name of 
Canada, to make the best possible 
sales, Many of these sales have been 
made, however, in the face of a num- 
ber of artificially created difficulties 
in connection with the supply of 
wheat and with the procedure for 
obtaining approval for deals. Even 
obtaining that approval, on frequent 
occasions, can be costly both in time 
and money. 

Some importers would be aston- 
ished if they knew the red tape cur- 
rently clogging the machinery of 
selling at the present time. It is 
safe to say that Canadians in many 
fields of endeavor associated with 
the grain trade are as hamstrung as 
were the British during the worst 
period of government control. 


Abolish the Board? 


A number of newspapers in Can- 
ada, looking upon the grain trade as 
but one field of Canadian enterprise, 
are making demands for the aboli- 
tion of the board and the return to 
complete free trade. There is much 
to be said for complete freedom as 
Stanley Jones, president of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange has pointed 
out on many occasions. On the other 
hand a sudden switch without deep 
thought into the implications arising 
could have some unfortunate reper- 
cussions for the trade. 

The case for abolition was sum- 
marized by the Financial Post of 
Toronto, June 12. The selling’ of 
wheat is not a government job, it 
claimed aditorially. The government 
persists in manitaining a complete 
monopoly in wheat marketing by in- 
sisting that every bushel go through 
a government wheat board with a 
handful of men on that board making 
all the decisions and taking all the 
responsibility that normally would 
have been shared by hundreds of pri- 
vate traders in the open market. 
Moreover, when any of these private 
traders made a mistake the loss was 
his alone and there were no further 
repercussions. With the Canadian 
government in the business and the 
entire wheat supply involved, losses 
that occur are huge ones and differ- 
ences of opinion sour international 
goodwill. 

The Post cites the Anglo-Canadian 
Wheat Agreement as an instrument 
causing the loss of much goodwill 
in the U.K., Canada’s largest wheat 
and flour customer, as a result of the 
price bickering that accompanied and 
followed the agreement. 


During the war, the paper con- 
tinues, when purchasing of wheat 
and other commodities was taken 
over by the British government there 
was some excuse for the Canadian 
government coming into the picture. 
There may have been some slight 
excuse for continuing the monopoly 
when a socialist government in Lon- 
don persisted in state marketing 
after the peace. But with Britain 
today out of state marketing and 
out of the International Wheat 
Agreement too, there is not a shadow 
of excuse for maintaining a govern- 
ment monopoly, the paper says. 

The Post concludes, “Everyone 
who wishes to sell wheat should be 
encouraged to do so. We need every 
possible salesman and every possible 
market. And we need them right 
away.” 


Experienced Men 


The Post editorial puts a good case 
for freedom. Other less informed 
writers and commentators tend to 
take the attitude that the marketing 
of Canadian wheat is in the hands 
of men who have no experience of 
the grain trade whatsoever. Closer 
relationships with the press and other 
sources of information distribution 
might have been instrumental in cor- 
recting this misapprehension. 

The chief commissioner himself, 
George MclIvor, prairie born, and edu- 
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cated, entered the grain trade with 
the McLaughlin Grain Co. in 1914 
and became manager at Lethbridge 
in 1916. After experience with other 
firms, including James Richardson & 
Sons, Ltd., at Calgary he joined the 
Canadian Cooperative Wheat Pro- 
ducers, Ltd., becoming general sales 
manager in 1927. He entered govern- 
ment service 1930, becoming a 
commissioner of the wheat board in 
1935. He assumed office as chief in 
1937. 

There is very litthe Mr. MclIvor 
does not know about the wheat bus- 
iness and his experience is matched 
by his fellow members, and by many 
members of his staff, at Winnipeg, in 
London and elsewhere. 

The gravamen of the charge 
against the board in its marketing 
operations is that its structure is not 
flexible enough to allow Canadian 
wheat to compete effectively in world 
markets and to match wits with the 
host of private experienced importers 
now scouring the world for supplies. 

If the Canadian government wishes 
to retain the board as an integral 
part of the marketing system it 
should be simple enough to loosen the 
structure sufficiently to allow opera- 
tions to be conducted more freely 
with the greater cooperation of ex- 
perienced market men. It already 
uses the “futures” market for its 
operations in other grains and there 
appears to be no reason why this 
flexibility could not be extended to 
wheat. Couple this with the cutting 
of the red tape associated with sales, 
particularly in connection with flour, 
and progress would be made towards 
having a system more in keeping 
with changed world conditions. 





Use of Hammermills for Flour 


Production in Africa 


LON DON—tThe use of hammer- 
mills for small scale flour production 
has been recommended as part of the 
scheme for achieving self sufficiency 
in food supplies among the native 
peoples of Africa. Cheapness and ease 
of operation are among the advan- 
tages reported by the sponsors of a 
project that could bring flour to the 
diet of all native consumers. 

The provision of flour, however, is 
but part of a major scheme for the 
improvement of local food production 
by increased mechanization. His Im- 
perial Majesty, Heile Selassie 1, Em- 


y 


Suggested 


peror of Ethiopia, with members of 
his staff and government, recently 
attended a demonstration of machin- 
ery at the Imperial Farm near Addis 
Ababa and showed great interest in 
the samples of flour produced in a 
hammermill installed on the spot. The 
machine was part of a consignment 
imported from the U.K. by Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson, a combination of 
British and Canadian interests. 

By using hammermills flour can 
be produced locally without the need 
for expensive orthodox milling plants, 
it is reported, and it is expected that 





EXAMINE FLOUR SAMPLE—The Empress of Ethiopia examines a sample 
of flour produced on a hammermill and offered to her by Peter Titchmarsh 
of the Massey-Harris-Ferguson organization. On the extreme right is H. I. M. 
Haile Selassie, emperor of Ethiopia, and on the left Mrs. D. I. Busk, wife of 
the British ambassador to Ethiopia. 
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their adoption will become more 
widespread in many remote areas in 
due course. While the overall output 
will not be high enough to replace 
flour obtained from other sources, it 
is possible that the demand for im- 
ported flour, particularly in the Gold 
Coast, Nigeria, the Belgian Congo, 
Liberia and Portuguese Africa, could 
diminish 

Funds for machinery of all types 
are coming from the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United 
Nations and the British Common- 
wealth Colombo Plan, to which Can- 
ada and Australia are contributors. 
Additionally, officials of the U.S. gov- 
ernment’s aid organization are as- 
sisting in the establishment of agri- 
cultural colleges and schools and in 
planning scientific improvements in- 
cluding irrigation end better methods 
of crop product!on 
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Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
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DEATHS 


Orla A. Severance, 77, former pres- 
ident of the Vanderslice-Lynds Grain 
Co. and a past president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, died 
at his home in Kansas City June 11. 
Details on page 26. 





Thomas H. Kelly, retired employee 
of the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, died in Denver June 5. 
Mr. Kelly, who was 74, started in 
1908 as a salesman for the company’s 
mill at La Junta, Colorado. He later 
managed company branches at Go- 
thenburg, Neb.; St. Anthony, Idaho, 
and Idaho Falls, Idaho. In 1924 he 
was appointed manager of the com- 
pany’s grain department in Denver in 
which capacity he served until his 
retirement in 1944. 

Irvin E. Diffenderfer, 75, former 
superintendent of the old Southwest 
Milling Co. in Kansas City, Kansas, 
died recently at his home in Kansas 
City, Kansas. Mr. Diffenderfer moved 
to Kansas City, Kansas, 33 years ago 
from Topeka. Kansas. He was super- 
intendent at Southwest for 15 years, 
moving to North American Aviation’'s 
Fairfax plant as a draftsman during 
World War II. After the North Amer- 
ican plant was closed, he moved to 
Bremerton, Wash., where he was a 
draftsman for Bosing Airercft. 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “GLUTEN,'’ Melbourne 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“Supers” 1K04 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 



























There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Osgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg — Medicine Hat —Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 
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MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Finest Quality 


CANADIAN 
FLOUR 


Canada’s finest wheat, 
carefully processed at 
Quaker’s modern mills, 
assures you of depend- 
able flours for every 
baking purpose. 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


oe a wan Saxon 
The Quaker Oats Compan 


Export Dept., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 


Cable Address: “KWAKER” Mills at Peterborough & Saskatoon 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for four packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





ontinued from page 14) 

found the past week. Only immediate 
requirements were filled as the trade 
awaited the impact of the new crop, 
feeling a drastic downward adjust- 
ment would result. There was no 
family flour business. Directions were 
off, with mills limiting production to 
65%. Outlook for the week aheall was 
about the same. Firmer millfeeds and 
a decline in futures sent prices down 
10¢ on all grades. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, June 12: Hard winter 
family short patent, in cottons, en- 
riched, $6.70@6.80; bakers’ short pat- 
ent, in papers, $606.05; standard 
$5.90 75.95 

Oklahoma City: There was some 
improvement in sales, which aver- 
aged 31.5% compared with 15.3% 
the week earlier. Production was 
100% compared with 60.9 a week ago. 
Prices closed unchanged on family 
flour and declined 15¢ on bakery. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points in 100-lb,. cottons June 12, car- 
lots: Family short patent $6.60@7, 
standard patent $6.10@6.30; bakery 
unenriched in paper bags $6.35@6.45, 
standard patent $6.2576.35, straight 
grade $6.20@6,.30. Truck lots 20@50¢ 
higher on all grades. 
family $8.02 

Texas: With buyers still waiting for 
the full adjustment of wheat values 
to new crop basis, Which now appar- 
ently should be early in July, busi- 
ness continues on @ strictly hand-to- 
mouth basis and sales last week were 
again only 15% to 20% of capacity; 
running time was still about three 
days, average. Prices were un- 
changed; quotations June 11, 100's, 
cottons: Extra high patent family 
$6.800 7.20; high patent $6.60@7,20; 
standard bakers, unenriched, $6.40@ 
6.50; first clears, unenriched, $4.857@ 
5, delivered TCP. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales limped along 
at an unchanged slow pace in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing June 12. Total bookings were 
estimated at around 35-40% of ca- 
pacity. Business consisted mainly of 
price-date-of-shipment arrangements, 
or orders to fill out requirements for 
the remainder of the crop year. 

The whole flour milling industry 
was becoming poised in this area, 
however, because the time is ap- 
proaching rapidly when large book- 
ings can be expected to be made, 
depending on the expansion of the 
harvest, the directions of prices, and 
the buying attitude of bakers. 


Bakers usually take on enough 
flour to last for a good part of the 
crop year, With the booking date 


varying. However, it usually comes 
between June 15 and July 15. Soft 
wheat millers also are watching the 
progress of the harvest, which is 
under way in the more southern parts 
of the soft wheat area. Wheat from 
southern Illinois is expected on the 
St. Louis market about the third 
week of June, it is reported, 
Family flour moved a notch lower 
this week, dropping .10¢ to settle 
at $7.65. Shipping directions are com- 


ing in at a good pace, observers say, 
clearing up the books for prospective 
bookings of new crop flour. 
Quotations June 12: Spring top 
patent $6.55@7.10, standard $6.45@7, 
clear $5.95@6.40, hard winter short 
$606.55, 95% patent $5.9076.45, 
clear $4.95@5.29, family flour $7.65, 
soft winter short $6.67@7.20, stand- 
ard $4.7506.50, clear $4.95@$5.21. 
St. Louis: Local mills report de- 
mand for flour the past week was 
pretty good for nearby shipment. Di- 
rections were fairly good. Clears and 
low grades remain in good demand. 
Quotations June 11, 100-lb. cottons: 
Family top patent $5.85, top hard 
$7.50, ordinary $6.55. In 100-Ib. pa- 
pers: Bakers’ cake $6.60, pastry $4.90, 
soft straights $5.05, hard winter short 
patent $6.45, standard patent $6.30, 
clears $5.55, spring wheat short pat- 
ent $7.20, standard $7.10, clears $6.85 


East 


Boston: The flour price movement 
in the local market was on the ir- 
regular side last week despite the 
soaring of spring wheat flour quota- 
tions to new highs for the year. Most 
grades of springs were about 7¢ net 
higher for the week with the excep- 
tion of first clears which remained 
steady and unchanged. Hard winters 
were unsettled and moved in a nar- 
row range, finally closing 3¢ net low- 
er, Soft wheat flours were virtually 
unchanyed, with soft Wheat straights 
showing the only price variation with 
a 5¢ dip on the inside of the price 
range. 

Locally trading activity continued 
on the dull side, with very few oper- 
ators showing any purchase interest 


beyond an immediate or acute need. 

Practically all buyers insist, despite 
the continued strength, that the over- 
all market picture points to lower 
prices. The marked increase in the 
winter wheat crop report naturally 
braced the prevailing opinions, and 
the ever-mounting stockpiles was 
looked upon as a strong basis for 
buying caution. The export picture, 
with the U.S. and Canada reducing 
their prices in competition for export 
outlets, was not viewed with much 
concern here other than pointing to 
the gradual dip in the demand from 
other wheat importing countries. 

There is a growing momentum of 
discussion toward the price squeeze 
now being experienced by most bread 
bakers, with some agitating for a 
bread price advance to compensate 
for the high costs of operation. 

Quotations June 12: Spring short 
patents $7.40@7.50, standards $7.304 
7.40, high gluten $8.05@8.15, first 
clears $6.67@6.92, hard winter short 
patents $6.88@7.05, standards $6.68 
“6.85, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.77 
@6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.27@5.62, high ratio $6.27@7.22, 

Buffalo: Flour sales were at an ex- 
tremely low level last week as bak- 
eries continued to hold back in hopes 
the new wheat crop would influence 
prices. 

Millers are confronted with a diffi- 
cult problem this year in selling flour. 
Prices are high, and although con- 
sumers believe there may be a chance 
for lower levels there is little indica- 
tion at present of such a trend. Or- 
ders at one big mill here are on the 
lowest level in many years. 

Kansas wheat flour declined 3@6¢ 
during the week, a very limited de- 





IWA WHEAT AND FLOUR SALES 


Cumulative Totals of Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1953-54 


Through 


May 28, 1954 


(1,000 metric tons in wheat equivalent) 





Importing -——U.8.— ~ Australia Canada— --—Totalsa—. Combined 
countries Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-F I. 
AUMFIB cccccsrcoses oh a ee TT ° ‘iv 
Belgium . ; 3.1 +5 1 21.1 308,2 4.48 329.8 
Bolivia .... ° 15.5 18.8 1 18.8 15.6 34.4 
Brasil .ncccesces 101.6 101.6 101.6 
OS RP ee 13.8 7.0 13.8 266.2 280.0 
Costa Rica , 2.7 16.5 1.8 13.6 4.5 29.9 t4.4 
OUDR ccccvcsress 28,3 73.1 1.1 20.5 19.4 93.6 143.0 
Denmark «2.66606. cae , va : 
Doom, Republic ° 6 10.0 9.8 6 19.8 0.4 
MOURGOR cccceccaes 9.5 1.1 i9f¢ x 59.1 1.9 64.0 
MIRE .cccvecoeces = 51.4 , 1.4 51.4 
El Salvador ...... 2.6 11.1 8 2.¢ 16.9 19.5 
Germany .. ovece O81.9 107.8 i 0 1,014.0 1,014.0 
Cireece.. ere cs 334 131.7 131.7 
Guatemala. oeee 6.1 16.8 1 6.1 21.9 28.0 
tS ee eevee 25,1 14.3 39.4 9.4 
Honduras .. nee 5.0 6.1 rT) 8.1 1 
Ieeland ‘ os 2 6 0 q 77 
India. ° <s . ‘ 14.5 14 14 
Indonesia ; iwe es 16.7 1 109.3 109 
Trofand ...csess 9 43.7 69.6 69.6 
TOPOOl « .cecccccees 9.6 80.7 90.3 90.3 
Se Lchrareswees Sete 18.1 995.8 995.8 
JOVTdaAn coc cccccees eee ee 
MOPOS ccnsecocoses 13.4 13.4 13.4 
Lebanon ...seeses eee 9 ‘ 9 9 
BADOTIR ccvvscceces Le 3 7 . 1.0 1.0 
MORICD oc ccccsarse 80.2 : 80.2 80.2 
Netherlands ; 100.4 90.7 8.7 124.0 11.4 33.1 102.1 435 
New Zealand . 134.4 134.4 1.2 1 6 
Nicaragua ......+. mm 6.0 1.6 nee 9.¢ 9.6 
MOFWAP cesvesecce 43.9 40.2 69.9 113.8 40.2 154.0 
PANAMA .esccccece 8 9.0 16.8 16.8 
. , aePererrre reer es 9.8 6.0 0 12.8 6.0 18.8 
Philippines ....... 83.2 112.3 196.0 196.0 
Portugal ....s+. . 44.7 19 9 18 1.7 83.6 3.4 105.9 
Saudi Arabia ..... 9 40.6 9 40.5 41.4 
Spain , 253.5 263.5 253.56 
Switzerland ° ° 188.6 188.6 188.6 
South Africa ..... 55.9 162.4 208.3 208.3 
Vatican City ..... 15.0 on 15.0 : 15.0 
Venezuela 1.1 61.¢ 94.7 1.1 156.3 157.4 
Yugoslavia ....... 63.6 ‘ 63.6 63.6 
Totals .. 2,140.7 608.9 300.6 355.6 1,932.9 338.6 4,384.2 1,303.1 687.3 


cline in view of the new crop’s ar- 
rival at terminals. In other years at 
this time the decline was much more 
severe. If a sharper drop in Kansas 
wheat should occur it could force a 
readjustment in spring wheat flour 
levels, observers say. 

Spring wheat flour fluctuated most- 
ly in a narrow range and ended the 
week 2@7¢ higher. Pastry and cake 
flour were unchanged to 5¢ off. 

There was a fair amount of ex- 
port trade consummated this week, 
but exports so far this year are far 
below International Wheat Agree- 
ment quotas. 

Mill running time averaged five to 
seven days, with most mills on a five- 
day week basis. 

Quotations June 11: Spring family 
$7.90, spring high gluten $8.02@8.16, 
spring short $7.37@7.51, spring stand- 
ard $7.32@7.41, spring straight $7.27, 
spring first clear $6.66@6.77; hard 
winter short $6.95, hard winter stand- 
ard $6.81@6.85, hard winter first 
clear $5.98@6.51; soft winter short 
patent $5.65@7.21, soft winter stand- 
ard $6.51, soft winter straight $5.46@ 
5.55, soft winter first clear $5.21@ 
5.35. 


New York: In a week characterized 
by dullness, only routine business was 
reported. Buyers of every type were 
letting their contracts drop to the 
irreducible minimum in view of wide- 
spread uncertainty on prices, and the 
turnover that was necessary to keep 
ovens baking was done almost en- 
tirely on p.d.s. basis. Several chain 
bakers priced southwestern flours on 
this schedule, and scattered bookings 
of both springs and hard winters for 
immediate and nearby shipment were 
made by intermediate bakers and the 
jobbing trade. 

Buyers have been hopeful of defin- 
itely lower prices in view of the 
burdensome wheat supply. They have 
therefore fixed their price ideas con- 
siderably below current levels. Some 
mills have shown considerable cooper- 
ation and possible sales depend on a 
meeting of minds. 


New crop southwestern offerings 
were still lacking, and interest in 
them was purely academic. A few 
smaller mills booked new crop soft 
wheat flours lightly, but these off- 
erings will continue small until the 
crop starts to move freely. 

Quotations June 11: Spring family 
$8, high glutens $8.04@8.14, stand- 
ard patents $7.29@7.39, clears $6.55 
@6.95; southwestern short patents 
$6.80@7, standard patents $6.60@ 
6.80; high ratio soft winters $6.25@ 
7.20, straights $5.25 @5.60. 


Philadelphia: An across-the-board 
increase of 5¢ sack in flour prices last 
week kept quotations near the highs 
for recent months, and there was no 
incentive for buying. Dealings re- 
mained on a restricted scale. 

Much of the attention was natural- 
ly focused on the news from the 
Southwest as the harvest progressed 
up into Kansas. It had been expected 
that the larger-than-anticipated crop 
would put pressure on the flour price 
structure, but latest advices indicate 
that wherever storage facilities were 
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available the grain went 
ernment loan. 

Mill representatives said_ that 
stocks have been reduced to the point 
where more and more operators are 
resorting to hand-to-mouth purchases 
and to price-date-of-shipment orders. 
The scattering of these purchases ac- 
counted for the only activity. Mean- 
while, retail business continues to be 
disappointing, with  unseasonably 
warm weather taking its toll. 

Quotations, 100-lb. cottons, June 12: 
Spring high gluten $7.95@8.05, short 
patent $7.25@7.35, standard $7.20@ 
7.30, first clear $6.80@6.90; hard win- 
ter short patent $707.10, standard 
$6.85 7 6.95; soft winter western $5.65 
1.5.85, nearby $5.20@5.40 


under gov- 


Pittsburgh: Sales of flour were very 
small the entire past week over the 
entire tri-state area. Hard wheat 
Kansas and springs sold only when 
absolute need prevailed. Price resist- 
ance is strong and continues among 
the majority of prospective flour buy- 
New crop flour prices must be 
known before heavier flour buying de- 
velops. Spring and hard Kansas pat- 
ents sold in small volume, and hards 
seemed to carry a small margin of 
preference in sales closed. 


ers 


Demand for clears and high glu- 
tens was at a low point. Soft wheat 
pastry and cake flours sold also in 
small volume and again were bought 
only to replenish badly depleted 
stocks. The car and bus strike is now 
in its fifth week, and the threat of 
a steel strike still hangs uncertainty 
over the district. Bakers in down- 
town areas are doing only a small 
margin of former business in all lines 
of baked merchandise, while bakers 
in outlying home districts are profit- 
ing a little by lack of transporta- 
tion to other districts. Directions are 
only fair. 

Family flour sales are a trifle bet- 
ter, although far from good. Some 
few flour salesmen report a week 
of ‘‘a trifle better flour sales,” because 
of absolute need of flour by their 
patrons 

Quotations June 12: Hard winter 
standard patent $6.6106.86, me- 
dium patent $6.70 @ 6.91, short 
patent $6.80@7.01; spring standard 
patent $6.98@7.40, medium patent 
$7.034 7.45, short patent $7.08@7.50; 
clears $6.58076.96; high gluten $7.78 


@8.15; family patents, advertised 
brands $7.75%@7.90; other’ brands 
$6.250 7.90; pastry and cake flours 


$5.35 @ 7.24 


South 


New Orleans: Continued dullness in 
the flour business was again expe- 
rienced during the past week, and 
sales were of only moderate propor- 
tions. The general run of sales were 
for immediate to shipment during the 
month and included quite a number 
of p.d.s. Little interest was shown 
for future booking as buyers con- 
tinue to hope for a price adjustment 
to the new crop basis in the imme- 
diate future. In anticipation thereof 
the greater proportion of buyers are 
exercising great caution in purchas- 
ing. 

Hard winters enjoyed the bulk of 
the moderate sales, with some Texas 
mills continuing to discount their 
prices on bakery flours. With the 
continued advance in price on north- 
ern springs, further curtailment is 
being noted on their use, and as a 
result there is little business passing 
on this type. 

Cracker and cookie bakers are buy- 
ing sparingly of the soft winters for 
nearby shipment to cover replace- 
ment. Cake flours show little signs of 
improvement, and sales have been 
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restricted to nearby shipment. Ship- 
ping directions are fairly well main- 
tained, and stocks on hand have now 
reached a fairly low point. 

Inquiries and sales on export flour 
showed some improvement, with some 
fair sized lots being worked to Nor- 
way. The Latin American countries 
were also more active, and Puerto 
Rico concluded some good sized busi- 
ness. 

Quotations June 12 in carlots, 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.30@6.50, 
standard $6.15@6.30, first clear $5@ 
5.35; spring wheat short patent $6.90 
@7.10, standard $6.75@7, first clear 
$6.50@6.70, high gluten $7.35@7.60; 
soft wheat short patent $5.25@5.55, 
straight $4.90@5.15, first clear $5.20 
@5.55, high ratio cake $5.55@5.95; 
Pacific Coast $7.20@7.40, pastry $6.55 
“6.65. Shipments by barge from Min- 
neapolis approximately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
quiet, and while production at some 
of the Coast mills held up fairly well, 
there were indications that the grind 
in the interior is dropping and prob- 
ably will continue to do so for the 
next few weeks until new crop grains 
come along. Prices advanced a bit 
during the week, but buying still 
continued on a nearby basis, and 
bakers were only concerned about 
covering their requirements for the 
immediate future. Small export or- 
ders continue to drift in, but the vol- 
ume of this business is not sufficient 
to stimulate the industry as a whole. 
Quotations June 12: Family patent 
$8, bluestem $7.15, bakery $7.36, 
pastry $6.46. 

Portland: The bakers’ strike in 
California has slowed down milling 
business in the Pacific Northwest. 
Bakers are holding up their deliveries 
of flour from here. Export bookings 
continue very spasmodic and very 
small when they are made. Local buy- 
ers are now pretty well taken care 
of until new crop. Flour quotations 
June 12: high gluten $7.99, all Mon- 
tana $7.29, fancy hard wheat clears 
$7.38, bluestem bakers $7.09, cake 
$7.46, pastry $6.56, pie $6.16, whole 
wheat 100% $6.92, graham $6.45, 
cracked wheat $6.12. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The first foreign 
reaction to the recent reduction in 
the price of wheat came from the 
U.K. where the home millers reduced 
their prices one shilling or 14¢ 280-Ib. 
sack, The Canadian millers promptly 
matched the cut. 

The expectation, voiced by some 
importers earlier in the week, that 
the flour price would slide a full four 
shillings and sixpence or 63¢ 280-lb. 
sack, was not realized. Millfeed prices 
have declined by a similar amount 
since April 15 and the decline has 
still not been checked. Thus the mills 
are no better off than they were 
despite the cheaper wheat. 

Demand from all overseas outlets 
remains light, but regular amounts 
are going to the normal markets. A 
number of medium-sized mills have 
been compelled to shut down. There 
are distinct signs of a tightening of 
the milling structure in Canada, and 
the outlook for the smaller plants 
is not good at the present time. Ja- 
maica, hitherto a bulk buyer, is now 
an open market, with first arrivals 
under the new deal set for July 15. 

Prices on the domestic market de- 
clined in accordance with the dip in 
the price of wheat, but demand re- 
mains normal. Quotations June 12: 


Top patent springs for use in Canada 
$11@11.50, less cash discounts, 98's 
cottons, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. 
added for cartage where used. Bak- 
ers, $8.50@9 bbl. less cash discounts, 
papers, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. 
added for cartage @Where used. 

The winter wheat flour market is 
quiet, with little prospect of any al- 
teration in the price structure until 
the situation of the new crop is clear- 
er. Quotations June 12: Export $4 
per 100 lb. f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

Little winter wheat is moving. 
Prospects for the new crop remain 
fairly good. Quotations, June 12: 
$1.55@1.57 bu. f.o.b. shipping points. 


Vancouver: Export flour prices 
quoted by Canadian mills shipping 
through here during the week reflect- 
ed the 10¢ drop in wheat prices, and 
flour quotations were about 15¢ sack 
lower. 

The price drop coupled with general 
fear among foreign buyers that fur- 
ther cuts might be in the offing as 
Canada and the U.S. strove to dis- 
pose of tremendous wheat surpluses, 
made the sending of cabled offers 
across the Pacific entirely a waste of 
time at present. It was feared in some 
export quarters that Australian offers 
might be further reduced to maintain 
the price advantage which they have 
enjoyed over Canadian mills in the 
Far East for some time. 

Domestic hard wheat flour prices 
came down with the wheat price cut 
Net decline was 30¢ on first patents 
and 40¢ on bakers’ patents. Cake and 
pastry flour prices held unchanged, 
apparently due to the reduced mill- 
feed prices being received by mills. 
For hard wheat grinds, cash car quo- 
tations, first patents $11.10 in jute 
98’s and $11.20 in cottons; bakers’ 
patents $10.05 in paper bags and 
$10.15 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade $13.50 and western cake 
flour $14.25. 

Winnipeg: Canadian flour worked 
for export for the week ended June 
10 climbed to 246,000 bbl., or roughly 
30,000 more than the previous week. 
Slightly less than 25,000 bbl. made up 
of small lots went to International 
Wheat Agreement buyers. There 
was no indication of destinations or 
quantities worked to IWA or Class 2 
buyers. To date, the 1l0‘%¢ per bu. 
slash in the price of Canadian wheat 
has not prompted new inquiries from 
overseas buyers of Canadian flour 
Domestic trade is moderate, and mills 
are still operating close to capacity. 
Prices dropped 35@50¢ bbl. following 
the reduction in the price of Canadian 
wheat announced late June 7. The 
flour price reduction went into effect 
the morning of June 8. Quotations 
June 12: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
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British Columbia boundary $10.70@ 
11.40; second patents $10.20@10.90; 
second patents to bakers $9 35@9.65. 
All prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Somewhat improved 
millfeed demand was noted last week, 
including larger purchases of bulk 
supplies by mixers. However, early 
this week, sales again were slack, 
with bran supplies reported pressing. 
Prices were $1@2 ton lower in the 
week ending June 14, Quotations 
June 14: Bran $41.50@42, standard 
midds. $50@51, flour midds, $55@56, 
red dog $58@59. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was only 
fair last week, but offerings were in- 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


. 


Chie 


Mple. 


of 196 Ib.) 





“AKO Kane. City 18t. Louis buffalo 
Spring famil Oris $6.73@7.36 $8...@ .@ $..-@ $ @7.90 
Soring top Patent 2. cecovcvarcere 6.55@7.10 -@ ‘ -@ i“ a@ 
Sprin plats SOGOR oo 08s tisbesens % 7.36@ 7,42 oi nee “ 8.02@8.16 
Burin hort ~~ 6.71 @6.82 @.. @7.20 %7.37@7.61 
Spring OT eae rere ye 6.45@7.00 6.6106.72 w m710 %7.32@7.41 
Spring traight sot oo . 7 és sew a“ @7,27 
Spris clear Perry Pree 6.95@6.49 6.86@6.34 ve 2 “16.85 666@6.77 
Hard nter family “fe “ 6.20@7.30 w7.50 it 
Hard ter MONE ceewedesen 6.00 M655 -@ 6.12@6.17 w6.45 06.95 
Hard winter standard ...,...+6.% coe ooo -@ 6.02 06.07 96.39 6.8106.85 
Hard winter firmt clear ...ceseee 4.95@5.29 “ 4.60@4.90 15.55 98% 6.51 
Soft winter family peeeeroveres ATS 7 7 ae, ee 7) “a 
Soft winter short patent ..,.... 6.67 @7,.20 Ww “@ “ 5.65@7.21 
Boft winter standard rrr ere Tr. 4.756.560 w .@. a“ 4 fh 
Sott winter stratesmte .ccccceosoves ~ oe “ “ 25.05 5 
Soft winter first clear .....5..66. 4.95@56.21 . @. @. a“ 5 
Kye flour white 4.11@4.27 %3.9103.96 “ W458 ‘ 
Kye flour, dark 3.3603.60 3.16@3.21 -@. 03.83 3 
Bemolina blend, bulk ooo @... %7.26@7,35 uw a a 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Bpring family ‘ $...@8.00 $...@ $ @ ... $6.25@7.90 § a 
Spring mi. COntee. -Gacrcsadense 8.04814 ‘ a 8.05@86.15 7.78@8.15 7.3594 7.60 
Spring ee MT PR err a =F -@ ... TAO@T.50 7.087.500 6.90@7.10 
Spring tandard 7,.29@7.39 “ 7.300@7.40 6.98@7.40 6.75@7.00 
Spring first cClemr ..icssuses 6.556.965 a 6.67@6.92 6.53906.96 6.50@6.70 
Hard winter mhart ..eccsecscecse 6.80 7.00 @ ... 688@07.056 6.80@7.01 6.30@6.50 
Hard nter OCQNGGTE ccscercors 6.60@6.80 -@ , 6.68@6.85 6.61@6.86 6.156.360 
Hard inter first clear ,...eseses -@, u“ @ ., “ 5.00 @5.35 
Boft winter family vreyTe “ mM, 8.02 “ a 
Boft winter hort patent “ a’ + rs “ “ ».25@ 5.55 
Boft winter straight ....--.0+. 5.2505.60 @ ,.. 5.27@5.63 it 1.90@5.15 
Soft winter firat clear ....cecues snnQ oo o@ cos o@ ose , a“ §.20@5.55 
Rye flour, white rad eneoe6toe 4.60@4.75 -@. a 4.58@04.61 a 
MyS BOUP, GOP civic vetewerrcves oT rr @ a0 a 3.83 @ 3.86 a“ 
Semolina blend, bulk T.9T@M812 @. @. @7.92 “a 
Seattle Toronto ** Winnipeg 
Famil patent $ EOD Spring top patent ...$11.00@11.50 $10,.70@11.40 
ret eT eer o>. @7,16 DONOIG scvcccvse -++ 8.60@ 9.00 9.35 9.65 
Hakery grades «++ @7.36 Winter exportst @ 4.00 “a 
PAGE cups cdcdensedartaraer oe W646 
100-1b. papers. 1100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s, Montreal-Halifax, **For delivery between 
rt. William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour In 100-Ib. 5 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





ton, 


h4.504056,00 
60 OO MEL OO 


“63,50 


Kansans City 


64.000 54.75 


$10.00 @ 40.50 


Minne 
$41.50 
50.00 
55.00 
58.00 


st 
$44.75 
69.00 


sapolis 
“i200 
@51.00 
“a 56,00 
uw 59.00 


Louls 
WwAis.26 


W950 


-@ . 


Bran 


. $49.00@51.00 


Weel 
loud lot prompt delivery, 
Chicago 

Bran $45.50@ 46,00 
Standard midds 
Flour midd 
Red dog §2.00 
tran 
Short 
Mill run “ 

Toronto 

Winnipes 


38.000 43,00 


sacks, f.o0.b 
Buffalo 
$45.00@ 45.75 
51.500052.25 
60.000 60.50 

- 62.60 


“0 





Ft. Worth 
$49.00@ 50.00 
62.500@63.50 
@.. 


Shorts 
$54.00 @56.00 
41.0047 46.00 


end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews 
packed in 100-1b 


are 


Philadelphia 


u 

a“ 
a“ 
a 


New Orleans 


$50.75 @51 


50 


64.500 65.00 


“ 


Middl 


based on car 


at indicated points 


soston 
’ “ao2.60 
57.50 
“a 
a 
Seattle 
*. a“ 


2746.00 


ings 


$59.00 @ 62,00 
15.00@50.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 








Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

of Trade. in bushels (000's omitted), June 6, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
Wheat— -—Corn-—~ ¢ Oats : Rye Barley 
1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 «1954 1953 1954 1953 

Baltimere 6,320 2,720 1,881 3,003 » 3 9 
Moston 747 4 p 43 oe 
Huffato 14,481 12,636 2,498 1,168 1,328 2,602 448 88 629 381 

Afloat pieuene S41 762 -_ es . _ - 
Chicago ewe 7,526 6,491 3,027 3,633 712 «2,314 7,472 777 209 89 
fouluth 30,494 26,256 1,494 636 68 1,446 206 42 699 715 
Knid 36,071 30,075 - - — ° , : 
rt. Worth 14,097 14,741 187 132 so 73 2 7 1 30 
Galveston 1,846 es oe ee 
Hutchineon 18,658 ee oe 6 . 
Indianapoll 655 635 1,148 32 68 17 23 
Kansas Olty 31,967 1,220 678 26 63 105 102 9 30 
Milwaukee 531 11 $165 49 64 i 914 1,093 
Minneapoll 12,742 1,301 3,049 268 2,037 o4 498 1,104 O91 
New (rlean 141 103 750 # 4 
New Yor} 2,402 9 217 6 o« 1 

Afloat 6,382 os ; 
Omaha 10,202 1,397 1,497 73 58 4 24 ‘ i9 
Peoria 436 315 206 ‘ ae 20 
Philadelphia S08 432 7 oe ee 144 
Bioux City 674 272 HO4 10 3 11 8 2 
st Joseph 4,412 1,133 710 254 138 4 66 
St, Lou 337 862 502 46 91 2 17 66 
Wichita 16,475 de 2 7 ee 
Canal v4 158 

Tot 273,242 199,356 16,777 18,548 2,966 9,351 8,570 3,578 3,682 4,76 





GRAIN FUTURES=—CLOSING PRICES 





Minneapolis 





r 

July Sept July 
June 19% 234% 194% 
June 8 19% 214% 194% 
June 9 20 215% 195% 
June 10 220% 214% 196% 
June 11 220 214% 194% 
CORN-- cn — 

Chicago Chicago 
July Rept July Sept, 

June 156% 160% 101% 104 
June & 155% 160% 108% 106% 
June 9 155% 150% 1044 107% 

June 10 155% 150% 103% 107 
June il 155% 150% 102% 106% 


WHEAT 


ing wrain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 


FLAXSEED 





--—--Chicago——_———_,_ - Kansas City Minneapolis 
Sept. Lee, Mar. July July Sept July Sept 
hard hard 
196% 201% 2034 202 206 209% 342 
197 201% 203% 200% 205% 207% 342 
197% 201% 202% 200% 206 208% 346 
197% 200% 201% 2OOM 2OKEW 28K ta) 
197% 201% 202% 200% 205 207% 0 
RY B—— ————_-—_, -—-  —— OATS ——— .. 
Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
July Oct, July Sept July Sept July Sept 
89% 90% 104% 70% 68% 69% 64% 
ve 91% 106% 70% 68% 69% hile 
90% 91% 107 71 68 69% 84% 
91% 92% 107% 7TO% 68% 69% 642 
92% 93% 106 71% 68% 69% 64% 


sufficient. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, June 11: Bran $40.75@41, shorts 
$55. Bran declined $2.25@2.50 ton 
and shorts $3 ton, compared with the 
preceding week. 

Kansas City: After making modest 
gains of $1@2 ton during the week, 
millfeed demand slackened somewhat 
at the beginning of this week and 
offerings were improved. Thus, the 
trend again was slightly easier. Quo- 
tations June 14: Bran $40@40.50, 
shorts $54@54.75, sacked, Kansas 
City. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was 
steady the past week, coming from 
all classes of the trade. Mills easily 
dispose of all production. Bran was 
$2.25 higher and shorts were up $3. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City June 


3. bran $40.25 @ 40.75, shorts 
$54.50@55. 
Salina: Demand was good, with 


bran $2 ton higher and shorts $3 ton 
higher, Supplies of bran were ade- 
quate, but shorts were very scarce. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis: Bran 
$40@40.50, gray shorts $54.50@55. 

Fort Worth: Demand last week was 
dull, but offerings were not burden- 
some and fairly well absorbed. Quo- 
tations June 11: Bran $49@50, gray 
shorts $62.50@63.50, delivered Texas 
common points, $1.50 higher on bran 
and $2.50 up on shorts, compared to 
one week previous. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds advanced 
$2.25 on bran and $3 on shorts. Quo- 
tations, straight cars: Bran $42.75@ 
43.75, millrun $49.88@50.88, shorts 
$57 @58. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 

Chicago: Millfeeds were tighter and 
higher priced in the central states 
during the week ending June 14. 
Flour mills’ running time was said 
to be short, and feed mill demand 
fairly good. Quotations June 14: Bran 
$45.50@46, standard midds. $54.50@ 
55, flour midds. $60@61, red dog $62 
@63.50. 

St. Louis: Both bran and shorts 
are extremely scarce for nearby 
shipment. Quotations June 11: Bran 
$44.75 @45.25, shorts $59@59.50, St. 
Louis switching limits. 

Boston: The trading pattern in the 
local millfeed market remained the 
same last week, with buying interest 
held to a near minimum. Very few 
sales of any volume were reported, 
and the situation was generally de- 
scribed as extremely dull with the 
sellers being more or less aggressive. 
Standard bran eased off $1.50 for 
the week, while middlings presented a 
steadier picture, only losing 50¢. Very 
fine pasturage conditions appeared to 
be the principal factor in slashing the 
demand for milifeeds. Quotations 
June 12: Standard bran $53.50, midds. 
$57.50. 

Buffalo: Sales of millfeed were very 
poor this week. Bran advanced from 
its low point, but little was done on 
the rise. Demand from small country 
mixers also was poor. Consumers are 
holding their inventories at a low 
level and stepping in only occasion- 
ally to replenish their needs with 
small orders. Canada again is in a 
competitive position for the New Eng- 
land market. Otherwise the Buffalo 
trading area has expanded because 
of a favorable shipping basis, but this 
expansion has not brought an influx 
of orders. Mill running time averaged 
five days. 

Quotations June 11: Bran $45@ 
45.75, standard midds. $51.50@52.25, 
flour midds. $60@60.50, red dog 
$62.50. 

Philadelphia: A tightening of sup- 
plies was reported on the local mill- 
feed market last week, but it had no 
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reflection in the price structure for 
some asking prices were lowered. De- 
mand showed no appreciable pickup. 
The June 12 list of quotations showed 
bran at $52, down $2 from the previ- 
ous week, while standard midds. held 
unchanged at $58 and red dog was 
off $7 to $69. 

Pittsburgh: Pastures are lush, 
weather very hot and stocks of grain 
and millfeeds continue to be fed 
sparingly to cattle and poultry. Sales 
the past week were small with sup- 
plies plentiful. Quotations f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Bran $51.50@53.70, 
standard midds. $60.50@62.30, flour 
midds. $66.30@67.80, red dog $70.30 
@71.30. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
remained fairly steady during the 
past week, with only slightly strong- 
er prices. Mixers and jobbers bought 
sparingly on the upturning markets, 
and the falling off in futures proved 
no incentive to other than nearby 
bookings. Quotations June 12: Bran 
$50.75 @51.50, shorts $64.50@65. 

Seattle: The millfeed market 
firmed up during the week, based 
on improved demand in California 
and short inventories by local con- 
sumers, who started trying to buy 
nearby material and found that they 
could not cover. Most mills are sold 
out for from two to four weeks, and 
with excellent shipping instructions 
in front of them, they are not press- 
ing for sales. Prices advanced at 
least $1 ton as a result, with some 
mills completely withdrawn from the 
market. Market firm at $46, common 
transit points, for June and first half 
July. 

Portland: Millrun $44, midds. $50 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged during the past week, with 
business steady and demand and sup- 
ply about equal. Mills are operating 
five days a week and are booked 
through June. Quotations: Red bran 
and millrun $45, midds. $50. To Den- 
ver: Red bran and millrun $52; midds. 
$57. To California: Red bran and mill- 
run $52.50, midds. $57.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: A further de- 
cline in prices was a noticeable fea- 
ture of the trade. Supplies are still 
sufficient to meet the demand despite 
reduced milling activity. Quotations, 
June 12: Bran $49@51, shorts $54@ 
56, midds. $59@62, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal., 


Vancouver: Domestic quotations 
from prairie and local mills for mill- 
feed continued to ease off during the 
week. The net decline was around 
$1 ton. Demand was reported only 
fair. Middlings showed the firmest 
trend, closing slightly firmer. Cash 
car quotations: Bran $47.50@50.50, 
shorts $48.50@51.80, midds. $58.80. 

Winnipeg: Western mills reported 
no improvement in interest in mill- 
feeds, and sales were light. This is a 
usual off-season, and the decline in 
sales was not unexpected. Stocks 
show some increase, but prices ap- 
pear firm. Quotations June 12: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran, 
f.o.b. mills, $38@43, shorts $41@46, 
midds. $45 @50, all prices cash carlots. 
Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Demand remains 
slack. Prices moved up 5¢ sack. Quo- 
tations June 11: Pure white rye $3.91 
@3.96, medium rye $3.71@3.76, dark 
rye $3.16@3.21. 


Chicago: Rye flour sold slowly in 
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the central states. Prospective cus- 
tomers are waiting for the new crop 
and hoping for lower prices, reports 
indicate. Quotations June 12: White 
patent rye $4.1104.27, medium $3.91 
@4.07, dark $3.36@3.60. 

St. Louis: Demand is good and sup- 
plies are ample; sales and shipping 
directions good. Pure white $4.58, me- 
dium $4.38, dark $3.83, rye meal $4.08. 

Buffalo: The rye market was a 
little stronger this week, and prices 
moved up 3¢ from their low point. 
Quotations June 11: White rye $4.58 
@4.80, medium $4.38@4.60, dark 
$3.83 @ 4.05. 

New York: The rye flour market 
continued to be devoid of feature. 
Sales remained at a low ebb. Pure 
white patents June 11 $4.60@4.75. 

Philadelphia: A spell of warmer- 
than-usual weather for this season of 
the year was a factor in the con- 
tinued lag in demand for dark flour. 
However, the principal restraint con- 
tinued to be price-consciousness, and 
many bakers are taking only the 
amounts required for nearby produc- 
tion schedules in the hope of being 
able to buy later at a saving. The 
June 12 quotation on rye white of 
$4.60@4.70 was unchanged from the 
previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour continued to 
be bought in very small amounts for 
absolute needs, and rye stocks still 
being stretched to limit in baked mer- 
chandise. Prices are said to be too 
high and demands for these rye flour 
products still waning. Directions 
slow. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Rye flour pure white No. 1 
$4.58@4.61, medium $4.38@4.41, dark 
$3.83 @ 3.86, blended $6.34@6.44, rye 
meal $4.08@4.11. 

Portland: White patent $6.10, pure 
dark $5.35. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The 
smalls is fairly active although in 
the main the trade seems to have 
settled down to its normal hot weath- 
er pace. Quotations June 12: Rolled 
oats in 80 lb. cottons $5, oatmeal in 
98 lb. cottons $6.05 f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal! in western Canada is season- 
ally slow. Supplies are moderate, and 
prices remain steady. Quotations June 
12: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.85@ 
5.05 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.70@5.85, 
all prices cash carlots. 


market in 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


St. Louis Milling Club 


Enjoys Annual Outing 


ST. LOUIS—The St. Louis Mill- 
ing & Grain Club held its annual 
sports outing June 8 at Log Cabin 
Acres, made available to the club 
by Edward S. Deibel, head of Elam 
Grain Co., and first vice president 
of the St. Louis Merchants Exchange. 

The 130 members and guests who 
attended participated in the numer- 
ous sports activities which included 
cork ball, soft ball, horse shoes and 
swimming. An outdoor dinner was 
served and musical entertainment 
was provided throughout the after- 
noon and evening. 

The following were approved for 
club membership: John Burke, Elam 
Grain Co.; James Hessburg, Cargill, 
Inc.; Richard Rehme, Hudson Pulp 
& Paper Corp., and B. H. Pepper, 
Valier and Spies Milling Company. 

It was announced that the next 
meeting of the club would be the 
the midsummer outing to be held 
Aug. 10. 
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Warehousing Firm 
Formed for Transit 
Flour, Feed Storage 


KANSAS CITY — Announcement 
was made here this week of the 
formation of Transit Warehouses, 
Inc., a company which will special- 
ize in the storage of packaged flour, 
feed and feed ingredients in Kansas 
City. Incorporators of the new public 
warehouse company are Charles B. 
Dreyer, vice presidentof the Dreyer 
Commission Co.; Earl A. Hogan, head 
of the Earl A. Hogan Co., and Stan- 
ley W. Dreyer, secretary-treasurer 
of the Dreyer company. 

Transit Warehouses, Inc., has 
signed a long term lease with the 
Standard Milling Co. for its former 
flour warehouse on the property of 
its dismantled Kansas City flour mill- 
ing plant. 

The leased property consists of 
four adjoining buildings, all of fire- 
proof brick and concrete construc- 
tion. For this reason a very low fire 
insurance rate is applicable to the 
properties, it was pointed out. There 
is approximately 70,000 sq. ft. floor 
space in the warehouse. 

Officers of the new company are 
president, Charles Dreyer, vice presi- 
dent, Mr. Hogan, and secretary-treas- 
urer, S. W. Dreyer. The firm is a 
Kansas corporation with a capitaliz- 
ation of $25,000, fully paid. 

Operations at the warehouse will 
begin July 1, Charles Dreyer indi- 
cated. The location is at 18th and 
Kansas Avenues in Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, and the plant is served by three 
railroads, Kansas City Southern, 
Rock Island and the Kansas City 
Terminal Railroad Co. From 40 to 
50 cars can be spotted on the adja- 
cent trackage and over 21 cars can 
be loaded at one time, Mr. Dreyer 
said. Also, there are excellent dock 
facilities for loading and unloading 
trucks for regional and local deliv- 
ery. 

Transit privileges authorized by the 
Western Weighing and Inspection Bu- 
reau permit shipments from ware- 
houses to move from point of origin 
to final destination on through rates 
wherever the transit is applicable, 
Mr. Dreyer added. 


All principals in the new company 
are well known in the flour and feed 
trade. Both the Dreyer and Hogan 
companies are nationally known feed 
jobbers, specializing in millfeed. They 
are members of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. 
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New York Bakers Club 
Golf Outing Draws 75 


NEW YORK Members of the 
Bakers Club, Inc., held an enjoyable 
outdoor meeting June 10 at the 
Ridgewood Country Club through the 
courtesy of John J. Bennett, Nation- 
al Yeast Corp. About 75 were present 
and golf winners included, in Class 
A, Charles F. Karkalits, Jr., Hoff- 
mann-LaRoche, Inc., and Frank 
Daniels, the Lockwood Manufactur- 
ing Co.; in class B, William A. Loh- 
man, Jr., General Mills, Inc. and 
Harry Rosenblatt, Standard Brands, 
Inc.; in class C, Adolph Warsher, 
General Fibre Products Corp. and 
Harold J. Bradshaw, Land O’ Lakes 
Creameries Corp. 

The club's mid-year party to be 
held in the East and North Ball 
Rooms of the Hotel Astor on June 
17 were stressed during the business 
meeting held in the evening. 











Philip H. Knowles 


P. H. Knowles Heads 
New GMI Purchasing 
Office in K. C. 


MINNEAPOLIS—A new feed in- 
gredient office managed by Philip H. 
Knowles has been opened by General 
Mills at 405 Dwight Building, Kansas 
City. 

As manager of the new office, Mr. 
Knowles will be responsible for all 
feed ingredient buying for General 
Mills at plants in Kansas City and 
Goodman, Mo.; Springdale, Ark., and 
Dardanelle, Ark. 

Mr. Knowles joined General Mills’ 
feed sales department in 1941. He 
left this activity for service in the 
infantry during World War II, during 
which time he served overseas in 
the Philippines and Japan. In 1946 
he moved to Chicago, where he was 
responsible for the feed ingredient 
buying, and until moving to Kansas 
City June 1, was employed in the 
same capacity in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Knowles is a graduate of Iowa 
State College in Ames, Iowa, and is 
past president of the Northwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. 

Company officiais also announced 
that feed ingredient buying for Gen- 
eral Mills’ Minneapolis feed mill has 
been transferred from the company's 
headquarters office to the north cen- 
tral feed sales office at 540 McKnight 
Building. J. G. Gellette will be in 
charge of the buying for the feed 
mill and will continue to direct the 
buying for the north central group of 
General Mills feed stores. 
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Globe Milling Co. Buys 
Helenville, Wis., Feed Mill 


WATERTOWN, WIS. — The Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., an- 
nounces that it has purchased the 
feed mill of the N. J. Braun Lumber 
Co. at Helenville, Wis. Possession of 
the new feed mill was taken June 14 
and it will be operated as the Helen- 
ville Feed Mill. The lumber and coal 
business at Helenville will be dis- 
continued, 

In addition to its retail feed store 
at Watertown, the Globe Milling Co. 
owns and operates retail feed stores 
at Rome, Hustisford, and Farming- 
ton, Wis. 

S. C. Northrop is president and 
general manager of the Globe Milling 
Co. and Ray H. Kaercher is assistant 
general manager and has charge of 
the retail feed division, with the 
main office at Watertown. 
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U.S. Indicts Grain 
Firm in Export 
Wheat Scandal 


GALVESTON, TEXAS A grain 
shipping concern and the former gen- 
eral manager of _ the salveston 
wharves were indicted June 10 on 
charges of conspiracy to defraud the 
federal government in shipping about 
half million bushels of Canadian 
grain. 

A federal grand jury here returned 
a blanket indictment less than an 
hour after it had refused the request 
of E. H, Thornton, the former 
wharves manager, to appear before 
it, make a statement, waive immuni- 
ty and permit the jurors to question 
him without limit. 

The blanket indictment named the 
Bunge Corp., New York; Robert F. 
Straub, president of Bunge; Andre 
Hirschler, vice president and direc- 
tor in charge of the grain department 
of Bunge; Simon Kern, vice president 
and assistant to Mr. Hirschler; Wal- 
ton F. Mulloy, assistant vice presi- 
dent in charge of Bunge's Kansas 
City, Mo., branch, and Mr. Thornton. 

The grain involved was valued at 
more than $1,000,000. The govern- 
ment argued that frost damaged Ca- 
nadian wheat was mixed with US. 
wheat, then exported, The shipments 
reach back to 1950. The government 
also charged that International 
Wheat Agreement subsidies on the 
grain had been illegally collected, 
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Adolph G. Beckmann, 66, 
Pioneer Mills Head, Dies 


SAN ANTONIO—-Adolph G. Beck- 
mann, president and general man- 
ager of the Pioneer Flour Mills, San 
Antonio, died in a hospital here June 
9. He was 66 years of age. 

A member of one of the most 
colorful families in the flour milling 
industry, Mr. Beckmann was a grand- 
son of the founder of Pioneer Flour 
Mills. This firm has been in operation 
for 103 years and has been closely 
connected with the history of San 
Antonio since shortly after ‘Texas 
joined the Union. Pioneer is one ol 
the few major family-controlled mills 
left in the country. 

Mr. Beckmann became president 
of the company in 1945 upon the 
death of Erhard Guenther, a son of 
the founder of the company. He had 
been associated with the company 
for 47 years. 

Survivors of the deceased include 
his widow, Mrs. Milby Giles Beck- 
mann, four daughters, Mrs. Lee 
Moore, Mrs. Anne Laurie Langford, 
Mrs. Thomas Nixon and Mrs. Roy 
Leslie, Jr., a son, Alfred G. Beck- 
mann, treasurer of the firm, and 10 
grandchildren, all of San Antonio. 

This week Pioneer Flour Mills an- 
nounced that Ernst Schuchard, form- 
er secretary of the company, was 
named president to succeed Mr. Beck- 
mann and that Ted James will be 
vice president and general manag- 
er. Sales manager of the company 
is G. E. Ransleben. The firm operates 
a 3,800-sack flour mill, principally on 
family flour, as well as a formula 
feed plant and corn mill. 
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GRAIN COMPANY FORMED 

MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS In- 
corporation procedure has been com- 
pleted by the Summerville Grain Co. 
here, with an authorized capitaliza- 
tion of $15,000. John F. Hoover is the 
resident agent. 
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CHICAGO —-One of the features of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
conference in Chicago this year was 
a session on bulk handling and stor- 
age. Covered in the several papers 
presented were unloading, bulk trans- 
portation and bulk storage. 

A discussion of pneumatic unload- 
ing and handling systems was pre- 
sented by J. A. Nichols of the Fuller 
Co 

He said that “new equipment or 
new methods must be considered pri- 
marily for their ability to do equally 
good or better work, at less cost.” 
Therefore, he suggested that an in- 
telligent examination of the possibili- 
ties of pneumatic handling in any 
given plant would emphasize such 
factors as reduced space require- 
ments, a high degree of flexibility, 
attractive labor savings and import- 
ant reductions in production costs. 

Mr. Nicol demonstrated how old 
plant modernization as well as addi- 
tions of new equipment could be ac- 
complished with comparative ease and 
without limiting conveying system 
design. He said that the number of 
delivery points to which material can 
be delivered by a single pnewnatic 
system is almost limitless and that 
flexibility is very high. 

Mr. Nicols gave a “case history” 
to show most of the features in a 
typical pneumatic conveying system. 
The “case history” was an installa- 
tion at the Indianapolis plant of 
Omar, Ine, The conveying system ex- 
tended from railroad tracks approxi- 
mately 600 ft. away from the plant, 
and it was established that it was 
feasible to convey flour and sugar 
at the required rate through pipes 
from the tracks to the plant. The 
final system design included a 140 hp. 
vacuum-type unloading unit and 160 
hp. pressure type conveying system, 
and approximately 600 ft. of 5 in. di- 
ameter conveying pipes supported by 
steel columns 22 ft. above the track 
to the plant right of way. The un- 
loading rate of this system, he said, 
is approximately 15,000° Ib. of flour 
per hour, 

He said that design modifications 
and additions to the system are pos- 
sible to the extent that “practically 
any unloading, loading and convey- 
ing problem, involving dry, granular 
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Bulk Flour Transportation, 
Handling Systems Outlined 
For Operative Millers 


materials can be successfully accom- 
plished.” 

General American Transportation 
Corp. now has over 110 Airslide bulk 
handling cars on the road and is 
putting into production approximately 
250 additional cars by fall of this 
year, according to the company’s 
John M. Gleason. His talk dealt with 
the design of the Airslide car, its 
loading and unloading and the costs 
involved. 

The Airslide car as used for flour 
today has a capacity of 2600 cu. ft 
and consists of one large, steel com- 
partment equipped with two V-shaped 
trenches running the length of the 
compartment. The Airslide is a mech- 
anism to discharge the car’s lading 
through the application of air through 
a chamber. This air fluidizes the ma- 
terial, making granular and powdery 
materials act like a fluid in leaving 
the car. 

The speaker said experience with 
varied materials has substantiated 
that the car will discharge its lading 
as fast as the materials handling 
system can carry it away 

He said that the present lease rate 
on the 2600 cu. ft. is $145 per car 
per month, with the term of the lease 
10 years. Because railroads are de- 
riving revenue from cars they do not 
furnish and on which they are not 
keeping records, etc., they allow a 
mileage allowance to General Ameri- 
can of 3.2¢ per mile, This credit ap- 
plies to both loaded and empty cars’ 
movements, and no assessment is 
made by railroads against the lessee 
for the empty movement of the car 
for loading, provided the empty mile- 
age on any given railroad is com- 
pletely offset by an equal amount of! 
loaded mileage. 

This credit is in turn extended to 
the lessee’s account. Mr. Gleason gave 
an example where an Airslide cai 
traveled a distance of 4000 miles in a 
given month, thus earning a mileage 
allowance of $128 and actually re- 
ducing the rental cost to $17. 

Unloading 

Robert Zimmerman of the Kewanee 
Division, Screw Conveyor Corp., dem- 
onstrated that lost cost unloading 
of raw materials is a major factor 
in low cost operation right down the 
line. To gain real efficiency, he said, 


consideration must be given to cor- 
relation of integrated systems serving 
each other. 

The initial step, he stated, is to 
bring in raw materials in sufficient 
quantities to support the overall pro- 
gram, and the unloading and con- 
veying of these materials to storage 
is a major factor in generating costs 
which may be favorable or unfavor- 
able to the overall picture. 

Mr. Zimmerman’'s report dealt spe- 
cifically with the modern hydraulic 
truck dumper—which is now serving 
many industries and unloading varied 
materials. 

The speaker said that in many in- 
stances maximum efficiency of this 
type equipment is not utilized—prin- 
cipally because receiving pits into 
which the materials are being un- 
loaded are of insufficient size and 
capacity. Also, integrated conveyor 
systems are sometimes capable of 
handling only 50% or less of the 
volume that can be unloaded by a 
modern hydraulic truck dumper. 

Mr. Zimmerman suggested that 
those contemplating installation of 
hydraulic truck dumping systems do 
three things: (1) Visit successful un- 
loading installations; (2) visit instal- 
lations where the operations are not 
overly successful, due to inadequate 
supplementary equipment; (3) permit 
the manufacturers of unloading 
equipment to assist in the planning 
stages. 

Various aspects of the handling and 
transportation of bulk flour by truck- 
trailer were discussed by A. Leign 
Paulsen, Atkinson Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis. His remarks dealt primarily 
with the Freuhauf - Atkinson bulk 
unit. 

Most bulk flour trailers have a 
capacity of about 400 cwt. Mr. Paul- 
sen described those having two hop- 
pers running the length of the trailer, 
with a screw conveyor located at the 
bottom of each hopper. At the center 
of the trailer and under each screw, 
the Atkinson company has installed 
one of its actuators. The screws con- 
vey the flour from the ends of the 
truck to the center, where the actu- 
ators mix the flour with air in prepa- 
ration for moving. Blowers, mounted 
on the trailer, compress the air which 
conveys the flour from the truck to 
the baker’s bin. 

The unit Atkinson has in operation 
at present is unloaded at a rate of 
800 lb. a minute, the flour being con- 
veyed 130 ft. to the bakery bin. Ma- 
chinery to unload the truck is mount- 
ed on the truck, and power is derived 
from electric motors using electricity 
from the bakery. 

“In our work with loading and un- 
loading systems,” Mr. Paulsen con- 
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tinued, “we used air as the convey- 
ing medium, with emphasis on as 
little air as possible. With this in 
mind, we designed our system of actu- 
ators to fluidize the flour with a mini- 
mum of air in such*a manner that 
the combination will flow through a 
pipe.” 

In addition to mounting actuators 
on the truck for unloading, it is 
possible to put a conveyor between 
the truck and the actuator. In this 
way the actuator would be mounted 
permanently at the unloading station. 

Mr. Paulsen explained that the 
loading system makes use of the 
same parts as the unloading system. 
Mr. Paulsen also described systems 
for distributing the flour in the bulk 
unit. And he went on to describe 
types of storage bins used in bakeries. 

The economics of bulk storage were 
discussed by J. W. Speers, superin- 
tendent, General Mills packaging 
plant, Louisville. Mr. Speers’ talk 
dealt with bulk storage of both flour 
and feed ingredients. 
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Orla Severance, Former 
Grain Firm Head, Dies 


KANSAS CITY Orla A. Sever- 
ance, 77, former president of the 
Vanderslice-Lynds Grain Co. and a 
past president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade died at his home 
here June 11. Born in Scottsville, 
N.Y., Mr. Severance came to Kansas 
City in 1891 and began work as an 
office boy in the Vanderslice-Lynds 
Co. 

Eventually he became a _ partner, 
and later owner of the Kansas City 
grain firm. He retired from business 
and discontinued the company in 
1950. He had been a member of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade since 
1903 and served as a director of the 
organization on several occasions. He 
was president in 1918. 

Survivors include a daughter, Mrs. 
Betty Ann Kyle, Springfield, Ill., and 
a brother, Frank Severance of Kan- 
sas City. Funeral services were held 
in Kansas City June 14. 
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LARGER ELEVATOR PLANNED 
WAKEFIELD, KANSAS The 
Wakefield Farmers Cooperative Assn. 
here will build a larger elevator than 
originally planned. Capacity will be 
increased to 150,000 bu. instead oat 
the 100,000 first planned. A contract 
has been awarded to Chalmers & 
Borton of Hutchinson at a price of 
$112,000. The bins will be finished 
some time this summer. 








AOM CONFERENCE — The Northwestern Miller camera man was busy at 
the recent AOM conference in Chicago. Shown in the first picture on the 
left are, left to right, Roy E. Gorgen, Day Co., Minneapolis; O. L. Randall, 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas; Max Springer, Day Co., at the Day 
booth. The second photo, taken at the Sterwin Chemicals booth, shows 


Garland King, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; Hal Whiteside, Dawe’s Labora- 
tories, LaGrange, IIL, and Warren F. Keller of Sterwin, Kansas City. Posed 
in the Buhler Bros. booth, in the third photo, are Fred Schumacher, Buhler, 
Minneapolis; S. J. Mooney, International Milling Co., Kansas City; Fritz 
Schiess, Buhler, Minneapolis; J. A. Hendrickson, International Milling, Min- 


neapolis. 
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IN THE AOM EXHIBIT HALL—Much of the activity at the recent AOM 
conference in Chicago took place in the exhibit hall. Here are some pictures 
taken there. In the first photo are R. B. Dodds (left), Entoleter Division, 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New Haven, Conn., and H. E. Gray, 
Division of Entomology, Canadian Agriculture Department, Ottawa. In the 


second picture are, left to right, C. A. Seott, Merck & Co., Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Creighton Morrison, Statesville (N.C.) Flour Mills Co.; J. E, Key, 
Piedmont Mills, Inc., Lynchburg, Va. In the third photo are Wayne Knight, 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 


Ralph L, 
Works, Minneapolis; Forrest D. Larson, Jacobson company. 


Jacobson, Jacobson Machine 
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A recent visitor in Oklahoma City 
was Jesse Butts, Minneapolis, branch 


office manager for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc 

e 
H. E. McCoy, Oklahoma City 


branch manager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
and his family are visiting relatives 
in Gatesville, Texas. His two weeks’ 
vacation will also include Hot 
Springs, Ark., with fishing from his 


3uena Vista cabin. 
a 
Theda Claire Davis, daughter of 


Jack Davis, S. Davis Co., North Ber- 

gen, N.J., flour distributor, was mar- 

ried June 6 to Arnold Rosen, at the 

Savoy Plaza Hotel, New York City. 
& 

Frank J. Wirken, safety and per- 
sonnel executive for Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp., Kansas City, has been 
cited by the Research Institute of 
America for his “contribution to ex- 
ecutive skills.” John R. Dow, execu- 
tive vice president of Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp., accepted a company ci- 
tation from the institute in recogni- 
tion of the fact that “companies 
where ideas are produced make the 


most effective contribution of all to 
the general well-being of business.” 
Mr. Wirken was given the annual 


bronze medallion Award of Merit by 
the associate member division of the 
institute for his article, “Business Is 
People.” 

@ 


Henry E. Kuehn, vice president and 
general manager, and Lester S. Swan- 
son, durum sales, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, George Faber, of 
the Chicago offices of the mill, with 
Mrs. Swanson and Mrs. Faber, ar- 
rived in New York June 11 and were 
the guests of David Wilson, Jr., man- 
ager of the durum department, New 
York and Mrs. Wilson over the week- 
end, before proceeding to Shawnee- 
on-Delaware, for the convention of 
the National Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers Assn., June 15-17. 

Se 

Miss Doris Lee, on the staff of the 
Chicago office of the King Midas 
Flour Mills, Chicago, returned June 


14 from a two-week vacation. She, 
with her parents, toured the West, 


stopping at Yellowstone National 
Park and the Black Hills. She en- 


countered heavy snows in many 
places, in strong contrast to the rec- 
ord high temperatures she returned 
to in Chicago this week. 
€ 
R. H. Montgomery, head of the 
Montgomery Co., Kansas City flour 


brokers, has announced that his of- 
fices have been moved to 1120 Insur- 
ance Bldg. 

e 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Glenn Wallace 
of Kansas City have announced the 
engagement of their daughter, Mary 
Louise Wallace, to James H. Blessing, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Roger F. Blessing 
of Minneapolis. Mr. Blessing, whose 
father is vice president of the Com- 





Chicago Flour 


Honor George 





George A. Shields 


CHICAGO—-George A. Shields, the 
New Century Co., Chicago, was se- 
lected as the honor man of the Chi- 
cago Assn. of Flour Distributors at 
the club’s 29th annual golf outing at 
the Rolling Green Country Club June 
10. 

Each year the group selects an in- 
dividual in the organization who has 
contributed effort and lent prestige 


Distributors 
A. Shields 


to the flour industry. Lloyd R. Mer 
rill, General Mills, Ine., prepared the 
tribute and read it at the outing. He 
also presented Mr. Shields with a 
coffee maker. 

“Immediately upon completing high 
school, George applied to the Millers 
Products Co., flour jobbers of Chi- 
cago, for a position, and was accepted. 
It was here that he first met Charles 
Spaulding, president of the company, 
in which George would later play such 
an important role. This relationship 
later culminated in a 
which to this day continues to be 
very active,” Mr. Merrill said. “For 
the better part of 40 years he has 
concentrated his best efforts upon 
the progress and success of this rapid 
ly developing enterprise. He canno’? 
be called a rolling stone, for at the 
age of 16 he began his life work at 
39th and Union, and 40 years later 
you will still find him at the same lo- 
cation, less than a mile from the spot 
where he was born.” 


partnership 


The presentation was made follow- 
ing a dinner, which topped off a full 
day of fun and fellowship. Prizes also 
were awarded. Making the awards 
was Robert F. Schoedler, Vanderbilt 
Flour Co., chairman of the program 
committee. The top golf prize went 
to Leonard M. Franzen, Standard 
Brands, Inc., who shot a low net of 
70. Henry S. French, The North- 
western Miller, shot a low gross of 
76 to take that award. 


mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 

apolis, is a graduate of the school 

of architecture of the University of 
Kansas, Lawrence. 
tt 

F, M, Atkinson, president, Atkinson 

Milling Co., Minneapolis, visited with 

Samuel R,. Strisik during a recent 
stay in New York 
s 


Doehla, president, 
Penn Baking Co., Pittsburgh, and 
Mrs. Doehla celebrated their 40th 
wedding anniversary June 7 with 150 
guests at their Mars farm. A five tier 
wedding cake of 100 Ib. was cut at 
the buffet dinner. 


a 

Stephen M. Treacy, general sales 
manager of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, stopped off 
briefly in New Orleans during the 
week of June 7 to make some business 
calls on men in the trade 

* 

William Chlemeyer, recently of St 
Louis, now with the Hoosier Soybean 
Mills, Marion, Ind., spent several days 
of the week of June 7 visiting with 
friends on the St. Louis Merchants 
Exchange floor 


Theodore H, 


John Pillsbury, honorary chairman 
of the poard and Philp W. Pillsbury, 
chairman of the board, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inec., Minneapolis, visited the 
new offices of the company in New 
York during the week ending June 11 

& 

Harvey Miller, general manager, 
corn meal Ccivision Nappanee (Ind.) 
Milling Co., called on the New York 
trade with J. H. Blake and Maurice 
Gertner, during the week of June 11 

= 

Mr. and Mrs. Burton M. Joseph, 
Minneapolis, are the parents of a 
baby son, Ira Scott Joseph, who ar- 


rived June 7. Mr. Joseph is with 
the I. S, Joseph Co., Minneapolis 
he 


M. P. Miller, vice president, -Ter- 
minal Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore., 
was a caller at Millers National 
Federation offices, Chicago, June 8 
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TORONTO—-Canada will not hesi- 
tate to make further cuts in the 
price of wheat should this be neces- 
sary to maintain its competitive posi- 
tion in world markets, according to 
Clarence D. Howe, minister of trade 
and commerce. 

Mr. Howe told the House of Com- 
mons June 10, after political oppo- 
nents had blasted the government’s 
wheat marketing policies, that up to 
mid-May Canada held 39.5% of the 
world wheat trade. He doubted 
whether Canada could expect to get 
more than 40% of the market for 
the highest share it had ever ob- 
tained in the best times was 42%. 

The Canadian Wheat Board last 
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Canada Determined to Hold Its 
Share of Exports, Official Says 


week dropped its wheat price 10%¢ 
bu. to counter a boost in the U.S. 
wheat subsidy which had the ef- 
fect of lowering U.S. export prices 
10¢ bu. No further price cuts were 
made, although the U.S. delegation 
to the International Wheat Council 
session in London is said to have 
instructions to put remaining quotas 
to importers at the floor price of the 
agreement. 


Fight for Share 


“The policy of the government and 
of the Canadian Wheat Board,” Mr. 
Howe declared, “will be to drive 
ahead and make sure we hold our 
share of the market. We are going 
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to fight to hold that proportion. If 
it is necessary to cut prices again 
to hold that proportion I can assure 
you we are not going to lose mar- 
kets for wheat because we make a 
fetish of present prices.” 

Mr. Howe pointed out that the 
world wheat trade was highly com- 
petitive. He explained that recently 
American and Canadian officials 
agreed after a conference in Wash- 
ington that North American prices 
were out of line with those quoted 
by other countries, particularly those 
in the Southern Hemisphere. He con- 
tinued, “It became a question of 
whether we should hold an umbrella 
over those countries and be content 
to stand still until they sold their 
crops. Neither country could afford 
to do that. It has been suggested 
that the price cut is a tragedy to 
the western farmer but it would 
have been more of a tragedy if 
wheat prices were held up and no 
sales made.” 

Confidence Sought 

Mr. Howe explained that the sharp 
cut of 10%¢ bu., the fraction over 
the American price reduction being 
ascribed to the difference in ex- 
change rates, was made so that buy- 
ing countries would have confidence 
in the stability of the new price. 

Sir John Teasdale, chairman of the 
Australian Wheat Board, defining his 
government’s attitude to the situ- 
ation, declared that the Australian 
price will have to follow the price 
for comparable Argentine soft wheat 
rather than the harder, more valu- 
able Canadian Wheat. After consid- 
ering policy it was announced June 
11 that Australian wheat had been 
reduced 2.8¢ bu. 

Despite the statements by officials 
in both North American countries 
that the recent moves do not indi- 
cate a price war, some overseas ob- 
servers believe that the battle has 
been joined. The return of open price 
competition is seen by a British com- 
mentator as the ultimate result un- 
less the U.S. and Canada can agree 
on a common price policy. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


More CCC Grain 
Handling by 
Trade Proposed 


CHICAGO—Grain trade represent- 
atives heard a proposal by officials of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
last week to give the trade a larger 
part in disposing of stocks of govern- 
ment-owned grain now in storage. 
The proposal was made at a two-day 
public hearing, called by the USDA 
and held at the Conrad Hilton hotel 
in Chicago. 

Under the tentative plans present- 
ed by USDA officials, grain now 
owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. would be sold to local buyers 
at storage points and would move 
into use through commercial chan- 
nels, rather than by-passing country 
elevators and other segments of the 
grain trade as now happens in in- 
stances. Another proposal, applicable 
principally to wheat, would encour- 
age grain firms to arrange trades 
which would exchange “‘free’’ wheat 
at terminals and ports for govern- 
ment-owned wheat at interior points, 
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WANT ADS 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 

accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 











ET v 

FOR SALE—NO. 6 CARTER MILLERATOR 
complete with motor, capacity 250 bu. per 
hour Now creened for green coffee. Can 
he readily converted to grain separator 
or cleaner Excellent condition—available 
July 30-—best offer takes Address 1916, 
The Northwestern Miller r, 0 tox 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn 





WE ARE SELLING OUT THE 
ARNOLD MILL MACHINERY, 
STERLING, KANSAS 
—All in Good Condition— 

0. L. RANDALL 
Box 403 Sterling, Kansas 








HELP WANTED 
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A WELL LOLISHED MINNESOTA 

mill ha in opening for an ass stant 

chemist or laboratory technician Address 

1908, The Northwestern Miller, P. ©. Box 
67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 





PRODUCTION MANAGER 

Man qualified in all technical phases of 
flour milling and quality control —to 
have complete charge of milling capacity 
of 5,700 ewt. daily. 

Must have executive ability 
ing and handling personnel. 
Scnd complete resume of experience and 
salary requirements. Please enclose re- 
cent photo. 

Address 1892, The Northwestern Miller 

P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn, 


in organiz- 








SITUATIONS WANTED 











apipeeeemmenieaniiendl v 

MILLER, {1 VEARS OLD WITH 20 YEARS’ 
experience in all phases milling produc 
tion with last 9 years as plant super 
intendent for national firm, desires re 
sponsible position Have excellent refer- 
ences Address 1887, The Northwestern 
Miller, P. O. Box 67 


Minneapolis 1, Minn 
Zz 





MACHINERY WANTED 
es (CO 
WANTED TO BUY AN EXPERIMENTAL 
mill, Buhler preferred State condition 
and selling price in your reply Address 
1867, The Northwestern Miller, P. O. Bov 
67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Miller, 114 East 40th S8t., 
New York 16, N. Y 





MILL MACHINERY 
When It’s Mill Machipery You Need 
“RITE TO ROSS” 

We buy and sell all types flour, feed 
mill machinery. Largest stock in 
Midwest. Rolls our specialty. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











thus giving the CCC ownership of 
wheat in export position. 

USDA officials stated that the pro- 
posals are in only preliminary form 
and will be modified in many details, 
in view of suggestions made by trade 
representatives at the hearing. 
Spokesmen for the grain trade ap- 
plauded the proposals as a_ step 
toward movement of grain through 
normal trade channels. 
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ZF BAKER FLOURS that give 
La oe mone production 
fewer worries! 















THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











MASTERPIECE = SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


+2” W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, EasTeERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK City 





ENCORE 
Hv ins 


MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA -~- BELMONT - STAMINA 























RED WING FLOUR A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO.. 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


. . ill. 
THE RED WING MILLING co., Red Wing, Minn. 90 ELECTRIC BUILDING ond Feed Ants BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 






























It is worthwhile to pay for 
a dependable quality flour 
like POLAR BEAR which 
costs more to make because 
it is composed of premium 
wheats. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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N. V. iedoonte PB wore 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 
HOLLAND 


wt eae 
By 


=| as 
qi ola L AMSTERDAM 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 


DONSZELMANN EN CO. NV. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Somelina, Rice and other Cereals 


Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 








FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “Ancuon,”’ Belfast 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
26. Mauriteweg (Postbox 196) 
NROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
leference: De Twentsche Bank 


GEBROEDERS VREESW YK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 








Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O, Box 6 





Cable Address: ‘Felixcohen" Cable Address; “Medium” 
Anno 1876 
VERHOEFF & ZOON’s EINFUH RHANDE L 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N.V. D. 3, 16 Neefstrasse 14 
ROTTERDAM Cable Address: 


“EINFUHR” 
Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
into Germany 








CONVENTION CALENDAR 





June 17-18 — Bakery Equipment 
Mfrs. Assn.; Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


June 18—Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. Annual Field Day; Uhl- 
mann Farm, Johnson County, near 
Overland Park, Kansas. 


June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8.C.; Sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., OChar- 
lotte 7, N.C. 


June 21-28—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn, and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


June 24-26—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; St. Claire Inn, St. Clair, Mich.; 
Sec., Henry 8S. Cowgill, Amendt Mill- 
ing Co., Amendt, Mich. 


July 1-8 — Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; North- 
ernaire, Three Lakes, Wis.; sec., Ray- 
d J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 











N. V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BICGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FERDSTUFFS 
References: 
lhe Twentache Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


Kstablished 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 














Established 1885 


~~ 
BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address; “Flourimport" 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


©. 1. © business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 











JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Cable Address; 


Code. 
“ViarLantT” Riverside 





W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 











Cable Addresa: “Bejenes,” 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE om SCHILTHUIS 


HOLLAND 


ery with 

COMPAGNIB COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 

Rotterdam; 


“Avanti,” Antwerp 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 








Codes: 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR sPSCIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


SINCE 1889 


6th Bd., Riverside, Private 





York 17, New York. 


duly 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


Aug. 25-26 — The Mutual Millers 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. 
Gustavus A. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 


Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge Hotel, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 8S. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 23-26 — Super Market Insti- 
tute; Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio; chm., Joseph P. Mott, 500 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Il. 

Sept. 26-28— Southern Bakers 
Assn. Production Conference, Hotel 
Biltmore, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 38, 
Cia, 

Oct. 9-1l—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc.; Hotel Berkeley- 
Carteret, Asbury Park, N.J.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 104 Lillie St., New- 
ark 3. 


Oct. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 


tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 


York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn.; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IL; 
Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven 16, Conn. 
1955 
Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North St., Phil., Pa. 


Jan. 23-25 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 








Cable Address: ‘Dorrgacn,"' London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,.”’ London 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 


Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 








Cable Address: ‘’Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & ann ) ire. . 
52 Mark Lane ON, E.C 
FLOUR, GRAIN, a cons roy 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 I etter ( ‘odes 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘Diptoma,"' Glasgow 











McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 








19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: '"MarvEL,"’ Glasgow 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 














FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPO?TERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 














Bankers: 





HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ » N.V. 
ERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschapplj, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matluch" 





45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


GLASGOW 


LEITH 
BELFAST 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York Pag ee ae Ree — Cable Address: “Fawwetu,,” Liverpoo! 
LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINE FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS 



















LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu Grape Spring WuHeat FLours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 


CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 














ITS 
BIN 
= AGED = 


Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only, 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 
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Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

April 14-16 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K. Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil., Pa. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Wheat, Flour 
Exports During April 
Lowest Since 1950 


WINNIPEG—-April exports of Can- 
adian wheat and flour, equivalent to 
15,291,000 bu., were the smallest for 
any April since 1950. The latest total 
included 3,806,000 bu. in the form of 
flour. For the nine-month total (Au- 
gust-April.) Canada has cleared 186,- 
199,000 bu. to all destinations, with 
34,144,000 bu. in the form of flour, 
while wheat clearances for the cur- 
rent crop season when compared with 
the comparable months of 1952-53 
and 1951-52, are well above the 
nine month total for the previous 
three years. 

Exports of wheat flour for April, 
included 2,807,000 bu., in terms of 
wheat, for British Commonwealth 
countries of which 1,425,000 cleared 
to the U.K. Sales to other countries 
were equal to 1,718,000 bu. with Ven- 
ezuela in the lead with imports of 
Canadian flour in April equivalent to 
546,000 bu. Philippine Islandg took 
467,000 bu. as flour and Cuba, 417,000 
bu. 

Clearances of Canadian wheat in 
April to British Commonwealth coun- 
tries amounted to only 2,833,000 bu., 
with the U.K, taking 1,659,000; Brit- 
ish South Africa 792,000 and Malta, 
380,000 bu. Foreign countries pur- 
chased 8,651,000 bu. with 3,542,000 
clearing to Brazil; 1,492,000 to Switz- 
erland; 776,000 to the U.S.; 750,000 to 
Germany; 479,000 to Belgium; 380,000 
to Netherlands, and 372,000 bu. to 
Israel. 

Canada exported 4,433,000 bu. of 
oats in April and the equivalent of 
97,000 bu. of rolled oats and oatmeal. 
Thirteen countries made purchases of 
the latter products, with the US. tak- 
ing almost half and Venezuela some 
21,000 bu. Oats were sold to seven 
countries. The U.S. took 4,013,000 bu 

During April, 5,405,000 bu. of Can- 
adian barley were exported to five 
destinations. The U.S. bought 3,140,- 
000 bu. and Japan 1,944,000 bu. Rye 
exports of 537,000 bu. went to US. 
and Beigium, with the former taking 
487,000 bu. Canada sold 375,000 bu. of 
flax for export in April to Japan, 
France and Norway. Japan's purchas- 
es amounted to 255,000 bu 





Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Dread is the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BES] 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 


Yosser 


Aged dytét 


/ ‘ 


erated 


3 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 





You can’t buy a better flour « 


Or get a better value 


Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











‘“ . 99 A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
lamon ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller offers advertisers: 


Exclusive Bulletins 





The Northwestern Miller is proud of 

its service program developed and maintained 

to provide advertisers with news flashes, in- 

terpretations, clarifications, texts of govern- 

ment regulations and similar information of 
value in the operation of 
a business. 


Industry information is 
gathered by staff members 
in Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, New York, 
Washington and Toronto. 
Reports are consolidated 
and transmitted through 
a network of teletype, 
telephone and direct Western Union wires. 





Urgent news flashes of immediate value are 
sent to advertisers by telephone and telegraph. 
Special news bulletins go to advertisers by 
first class mail, presenting an enlargement of 
the flash news with additional background, 
clarification and interpretation. 


The Washington Report, a weekly letter 
service inaugurated to meet the industry's 
urgent need for additional news and interpre- 
tation from the nation’s capital, also is sent to 
advertisers by first class mail. This bulletin 
is largely the product of The Northwestern 
Miller's own Washington representative. 


A special weekly news bulletin is also pre- 
pared for and sent by air mail to Canadian 
and European advertisers. 


Proof of a job well done... 


“Congratulations on the effectiveness of 
your service program.”—A Montana mill 
executive.* 


“You are entirely too modest in describing 
the value of your Washington Report. It 
is up to the usual high quality and stand- 
ard that you have established over the 
years.”"—A Minneapolis milling company 
oficial.* 


“Your Washington Report is clearly set 
forth and we value the interpretation.” —A 
Pacific Northwest flour mill executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


The value of this extra editorial service to 
advertisers in The Northwestern Miller is 


evidenced by the many expressions of appre- 
ciation received. It is an important part of the 
magazine’s extensive service - to - advertisers 
program, which also includes: 

© The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 

© The Library, for reference and research 


© Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are YoU using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . . 









THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. . 
The Businesspaper Family Serving the Chie ‘Northwestern Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue NorrHwestern MILLter ¢  FErEDSTUFFS 
Tue American Baker ¢ MILLING Propuction 
CROPLIFE 












2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. I 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
Norris, Minn. 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND ,U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














CARGILL ©" 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY _ 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 


E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 











Over 100 years experience in making 
better bags for the milling industry 


1847 


-_— 
~ 





COTTON * BURLAP * MULTIWALL PAPER * FAMILY SIZE FLOUR BAGS 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, til. 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 


9 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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The 
site of the new development, saw the 


contractor, driving past the 
workmen digging frantically in a 
trench at a location not specified for 
that day’s labor. With a few private 
thoughts about the lack of super- 
vision on the part of the foreman, 
he walked over to one of the work- 
men who was mopping his brow and 
leaning on his shovel. “Trench caved 
in,” he stated briefly. 

“Does the foreman know what hap- 
pened?” asked the contractor. 

“If he doesn't,” was the reply, 
“we'll tell him as soon as we dig him 


out.” 
e¢$¢ 
A young lady, seeing her first base- 
ball game, said: “Isn't that pitcher 
grand? He hits their bats, no matter 
where they hold them!” 
e¢ ¢ 
“I am sorry,” said the dentist, “but 
you cannot have an appointment with 
me this afternoon, I have 18 cavities 
to fill." Then he picked up his golf 
bag and went out. 


e¢ @ 

The doc says I’m as sound as a dollar, 
And I know he’s wise in his ways, 
But this is the thing that disturbs me, 

How sound is a dollar these days? 


e¢¢ ¢ 
Statesmen make wars, soldiers fight 
them and Congress investigates them. 
¢¢ ¢ 

Mrs. X was hurrying to leave with 
a friend who was driving her to a club 
meeting. In her haste she broke a 
hand mirror. “Good heavens!" she 
cried, “I suppose that means seven 
years’ bad luck!” 

“Don't be superstitious,” said her 
friend reassuringly. “I knew a woman 
who did the same thing and it didn’t 
bring her seven years’ bad luck. She 
ran her car into a telegraph pole the 
very next week—-killed her instantly.” 

ee ¢ 

A cherry grower in Canada notified 
the packing company that he had 10 
crates of cherries to be picked up, and 
that he would leave them ready on 
his front porch. The pickup arrived 


PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 





at the house, and there were the 10 
crates, plus a cardboard sign reading 


“Ten More Crates on Back Porch, 
too.” 
With great difficulty the driver 


maneuvered his truck around the nar- 
row lane up to the back porch, to find 
only another sign: “Never Mind, I 
Didn't Have Them Ready.” 

¢?¢ ¢ 


A professor who had taught for 
many years was counseling a young 
teacher. “You will discover,” he said, 
“that in nearly every class there is a 
youngster eager to argue. Your first 
impulse will be to silence him. I ad- 
vise you to think carefully before do- 
ing so. He probably is the only one 


listening.” 
¢¢¢ 
Youth is the wonderful time of life 


which only the young are strong 
enough to endure. 





33 
Vancouver Exports Sag 
VANCOUVER ~ Reflecting the 


shortage of dollars and intense com- 
petition from Australian mills, Can- 
adian flour exports, through this port 
in April were down slightly from the 
previous month but more than 100,- 
000 bbl. lower than the same month 
last year. 

The April figures show only a small 
increase in clearances for Hongkong 
with declines in trade with the Phil- 
ippines, Japan and the West Indies. 
Exports for the first four months of 
this year were 758,359 bbl. 

Following are the April exports: 
Philippines 98,686 bbl., Central Amer- 
ica 26,687, Hongkong 26,296, West 
Indies 12,547, Panama 9,430, Colom- 
bia 6,399, Thailand 6,022, Straits 
Settlements 5,698, South America 2.,- 
844, Japan 1,505 and East Indies 510 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
ME: io ii 








WINGOLD RYE FLOURS 


PURE WHITE RYE 


PURE MEDIUM RYE 


PURE LIGHT RYE 


PURE DARK RYE 


PUMPERNICKEL 


RYE MEAL (Fine - Medium - Coarse) 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA 


MINNESOTA 


Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ul. 














‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this greet terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAT 
MILLING CO 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millera KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialiste Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


A}) our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Keeerve and bought from the grow- 
ere at elevators we own and operate. 




















Soft Cake Flour 





Unitormity 









































wer Bisel) Masefncturae Cotton and Burlap Bags 
Ware, IO ELS C0. 
‘ ‘ PERCY KENT BAG CO., 1. } y 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS ‘ 
prayer. Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
FLOUR BROKERS * . | ays with eee 
Family - Commercial yours alway 
PHONE LD. 06 CABLE ADDRESS: coWiL ont 
Long Distance Telephone 32 
K N I G H T O N Cable address — “Jasco” 
FOR FLOUR j 
NEW YORK BOSTON - Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA KNOXVILLE 6, caueeneene 
ANGELITE—cake flour 
aolels 
Tanner - Evans -Sine —cookie and doughnut 
Corporation y OLS S Lean, Inc. | coOKIE KI flour 
FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS Chienge Groat Western Hlovater : ACKER KING—cracker spong® 1 
Domestic and Export Kansas City Wo CR 


_:100% soft wheat graham 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 


25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. Sele Ontse: Kanteen mney, MO. °— GRAHAM KING 


—=—_—~Oé/'! PASTRY KING _low viscosity flour 

















































































































JOSEPH KASWAN 
MUL Agent and Distributor H. J. GREENBANK 
Fine Quality Flour ae ee 
in 
New York Produce Exchange F LO U be Progressive Milling Since 1821 
satlcnwacn tic PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, W. ¥. ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
Then -F LOU R——— DIXIE LILY The Standard Others 
ss R, oe Broker and Merchandiser Strive to Reach 
OMAHA. NF 0 Byag rg genre orem Plain and Self-Rising 
See | A Flour Without Equal WHITE SWAN 
Anywhere 
B FLOUR 
P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. @ BUHLER SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
Import and Export Statistics MILL & ELEVATOR CO. CORPORATION 
since 1919 FOREIGN FLOUR DOMESTIC @ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 31st and Chestnut Streets @ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- mae : si : MINNESOTA 
Havana, Cuba PHILADELPHIA 4. PA change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. Mills at Springfield, Minn. 
i : a JOHN E. KOERNER & CO DESENDORF I You can make better bread with 
S. R. S rRISIK CO. DOMESTIC EXPCRT Gaichink eareiiee —— SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
Flour Mill Agents FLOUR FEED INGREDIENTS The WICHITA 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle st Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 : 
Produce Rashange NEW YORE NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A 810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. bee Ponty 
eS eS 

















Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, lowa Six States 
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NOW ...A new location for 


Service Headquarters 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


Che Northwestern Miller 


has moved into its new headquarters 
office and publishing plant in sub- 
urban Minneapolis at 2501 > 


Boulevard. From this completely 
modern and larger Home Office 
building, The Northwestern Miller 
and its staff will carry on the tradi- 
tional program of service to the 
industries with which it is associated. 


We hope our new—and consid- 







THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 















Tue NortHwesterN MiLter ¢« Frepsturrs 
THe AMERICAN BAKER * MILLING PropucTION 
Cropuire 












erably enlarged — Clubroom will 
continue to the informal, con- 
venient gathering place of the in- 
dustries we serve. We will look 
forward te showing you our new 
home. 


The Minneapolis telephone num- 
ber remains the same MAin 0575. 
The teletype number is unchanged: 
MP 179. And the cable address con- 
tinues as ‘'PALMKING, Minne- 


apolis." 


The Northwestern Miller 


2501 Wayzata Blivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH orvices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto 
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Cie 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 








CAPACITY STORAGE 
5,000 Cwts. 1,000,000 Bu. 
Cable Address “RAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all lending Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2. MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 








WHITE WHEAT 


low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONTER, IND NORFOLK, VA 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO, 
Whitewater, Kansas 








~_—— 


. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Go. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








STAR OF THE WEST 
: +: Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE an¢é STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Fruakenmuth, Mich. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla, 














Vadwkevaler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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cluding bulletin and list services. 


you taking advantage of this service 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 


Are 


program? Ask for more details. 
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as the 


daily paper 











DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 





“Dyox,” “Novadelox"”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








\ ews is an extremely perishable commodity, It must be delivered 
promptly and dependably to be of value. 

Flour treatment is similar in that no matter how good the product, it's 
only worthwhile if it’s available when, and in the manner, you want. 

To provide the experience, products and organization to ensure that 
kind of availability the N-A Flour Service Division, over the years, has 
always made good equipment and materials—has maintained competent 
laboratories to continuously test and improve its products—has offered 
complete, single-responsibility service including equipment, chemicals and 
technical help—and has maintained an extensive field service organization 


always at your call to help prevent trouble and avoid costly shut-downs. 


MOVAOCGL FEOOGR BERVICA BATALI 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


NA-78 





A GREAT WAR STARTED 
100 YEARS AGO 


. . and it isn’t finished yet. It’s a war against the insect 
enemies that eat away $4 billion of our national wealth every 
year. The nation’s entomologists are fighting this wer for 
you. Here’s what they've accomplished so far. 


Today there are more than 4,500 professional entomologists in the 
United States. They started their crusade 100 years ago this June, 
and their accomplishments are quite remarkable: 


e@ They save hundreds of millions of dollars in grains, meat, 
eggs, milk and other food products every year. 
e They have helped wipe out such diseases as typhoid, 
cholera and malaria. 
e They have greatly reduced insect damage to clothing, 
household goods, lumber, trees and plants. 
Much remains to be done, however. Insects still take more produe- 


tion from our soils than man and kill more trees than are destroyed 


by forest fires every year. 


General Mills joins thousands of business firms, civie organizations 


and individuals in recognizing the accomplishments of the nation’s 


entomologists, and in congratulating them on their 100th year of 


operation. 
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